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Today’s most practical approach 


to data processing 


Up-to-the-minute control of costs, inventory, 
payroll, order and sales analysis etc. Now you 
can get that control without great cost or com- 
plexity—with the easy-to-use machines of the 
new Automatic Keysort System. 


Automatic Keysort is today’s only data process- 
ing system that provides for automatic creation 
and processing of original records. Speeding 
vital day-to-day and long-range facts essential to 
sound management, this unique system fits easily 
into your present operations...is highly flexible 
to future growth and expansion. 


With the Automatic Keysort System businesses 
and service organizations of every size can now 
enjoy fast, accurate data processing on either a 
centralized or decentralized basis. Without re- 
strictive, complex procedures. Without special- 
ized personnel. And at remarkably low cost. 


Your nearby Royal McBee Representative will 
be glad to arrange a demonstration. Phone him, 
or write us for brochure S-500. Royal McBee 
Corporation, Data Processing Division, Port 
Chester, N. Y. In Canada: The McBee Company, 
Ltd., 179 Bartley Drive, Toronto 16. 


NEW 
AUTOMATIC 


KEYSORT 
oYSTEM 


Keysort Data Punch simultane- 
ously code-notches and imprints 
original records with required in- 
formation for rapid mechanical 
sorting into desired classifications. 


Keysort Tabulating Punch auto- 
matically code-punches quantities 
and amounts as a by-product of 
establishing control totals...then 
automatically tabulates these 
proven records after Keysorting. 


Results are summarized ( 
rect from original records 
Unit Analysis reports | 
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Sixth Sense Credit 
For Borderliners 


ILLIONS of words have been written 
on the material aspects of credit. 
We wrestle with ratios, net worths, balance 
sheets, profit and loss statements, ledger 
experience, comparative financial _ state- 
ments, cycles, credit lines, ratings—in- 
numerable realistic factors. | 
Unquestionably, the three “C’s” are of | 
immeasurable importance. Astute investiga- 
tion will reveal many details regarding 
Character and Capacity, and of course 
Capital can be more definitely ascertained 
by figures. All this tends to make the ac- 
ceptance of credit simple, when, from the 
many facts at hand, we can positively 
decide “yes” or “no”. 


The Borderline Customer 





It is when we reach the borderline | 
customer that sagacity must come to the | 
fore. Here we must be endowed with a | 
sixth sense to justify an affirmative deci- 
sion. If we have acquired such intuition, | 
bulwarked by experience demonstrating the | 
correctness of our judgment, then we | 
have indeed reached the degree of success 
demanded of all good credit executives. | 

Many a first order, with investigation, 
has presented an unhappy situation. Certain | 
items appear to warrant unqualified ac- 
ceptance; others flash a warning signal. 
The more we study, the deeper grows the 
dilemma. Finally our doubts seem to 
balance our positiveness. 





“Subconscious Assurance” 


The overly cautious credit executive will 
refuse a credit line. The trained, exper- 
ienced executive, on the other hand, will 
call on that intangible, indefinable some- 
thing. He simply feels that the customer 
is or is not good. Regardless of the mass 
of information before him, this subcon- 
scious assurance is the thing on which he 
bases his decision. 

Such undogmatic methcds are essential 
to progressive credit thinking. Wrong deci- 
sions, which we must expect to occur, will 
be outweighed by far in the overall credit 
picture when bad debt losses are analyzed 
in relation to total sales. 

Investment bankers and stock brokerage 
houses speak of “risk capital”. Why should 
not the credit manager create “risk think- 
ing”? Fundamentally, all credit extension, 
irrespective of to whom it is granted, is a 
tisk. There is always present the possibility 
of loss. Therefore, when in the small per- 
centage of cases we approach the first order 
of the new customer with hesitance, let 
Us train our minds to recognize that in- 
langible perceptiveness that will direct 
our decisions with definiteness, assurance 
and confidence. 

Irvinc FIrsTENBERG 

Credit Manager, K. Polishook & Son Corp., 

New York, N.Y. 


GASH — 
TIGHT? 


Use COMMERCIAL CREDIT funds 
to fill the gap between your 








capital and your opportunities 


If your company’s growth and progress may be 
retarded by insufficient cash working capital, 
investigate COMMERCIAL CREDIT’s method of 
providing the extra funds you can use to 
advantage. Cash requirements from $25,000 to 
millions, for a period of months or years, can 
readily be met without long-term fixed com- 
mitments. 


A particular advantage is that COMMERCIAL 
CREDIT supplies more money, usually, than other 
sources. You use it as long as you need it, 
without negotiations for renewals. Funds are 
normally available 3 to 5 days after initial 
contact. Cost is minimized because you pay 
only for the amount actually used as your 
need varies. 


Ask the nearest Commercial Credit Corporation 
office about the Commercial Financing Plan: 


Reamwmeone Sw. cece: 300 St. Paul Place 
CHICAGO 6.......... ... 222 W. Adams Street 
Los ANGELES 14........ 722 S. Spring Street 
POM TOME SB)... ca cccses 50 W. 44th Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 6.............112 Pine Street 


Counsel 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY subsidiaries advance over 
one billion dollars a year to manufacturers and wholesalers 
to supplement cash working capital. Combined volume of 
finance subsidiaries exceeds three billion dollars a year. 
TOTAL ASSETS OVER ONE AND ONE-HALF BILLION DOLLA2S. 
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EDITORIAL 





AUTOMATION 


FFICE automation is a term heard with emotional overtones of wonder and 
sometimes of fear—the false fear of losing a job to a machine. Each new 
automation development in the office brings new worries to the clerk who 

is not alert to progress. 

When the thoughtful executive squeezes a few moments for reflecting from 
the hammering demands of daily decisions and deadlines, he can hardly help 
wondering where his company will be five or ten years hence, in the rapid 
modernization with use of electronic computers, calculating machines, punch 
card controls, automatic bookkeeping devices and all sorts of innovations to 
speed office tasks. 

Looking back over the past half century and the history of the nation’s lead- 
ing 100 firms, we observe a startling turnover. Two-thirds of our leading 
companies of 1909 have disappeared; one-half of the leaders of 1919 are now gone. 

Obviously, the successful concerns have been those which were alert to meet 
the rapidly shifting demands of modernization and automation. In a dynamic 
economy, which bids fair to be dominated over the next decade by a rate of 
change far greater than that of the past, the company that is not constantly on 
the move will be left by the roadside. 

Automation is coming as rapidly to the office and to the credit department as 
to the production end of the business. We cannot ignore it. It is here now. 

The concern that does not increase automation in every applicable area of 
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its operation is flirting with commercial suicide. ‘ 
Automation in the office or credit department simplifies routine handling of ] 
invoices, statements, ledger records, payrolls, accounts payable and accounts ! 
receivable. It releases the credit executive from mountains of unproductive and ‘ 
burdensome details and enables him to allocate time to customer and prospective 
account counseling and development that will result in increased sales, dis- 
tribution of more merchandise, and greater company profits. i 
There is nothing magical about automation. To those presently buried under - 
inadequate or obsolete office equipment and procedures, it promises immediate h 
and painless elimination of bottlenecks, standardization of procedures, faster “ 
processing of vital facts and figures, as well as an end to complexity, confusion, A 
delays and wasteful costs. 
It is to help elevate the standards of the credit executive and assist him 
toward a more definite role in the company’s distribution program that this B 
edition of CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT is devoted largely to moderniza- - 
tion of the office and credit department. The success of every concern is depend- cl 
ent upon profitable distribution. More and more credit executives are dedicating 
themselves, with the aid of up-to-date equipment and automation of operation, 
to meet this new challenge successfully, that they will be more positively recog- ti 
nized as a prime factor in increased distribution and profits. W 
N. 
of 
F¢ 
e 
EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT ur 
be 
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THE NOVEMBER COVER 


PRESIDENT Charles H. Gushee 
of Financial Publishing Co. 
(standing) and Russell W. Cur- 
rey, in charge of the computer 
installation there, check compu- 
tations on mortgages, one of 
many kinds of tables and statis- 
tics issued by the company. The 
LGP-30 computer shown is be- 
ing used by more and more in- 
dustries and businesses, for a 
wide range of data. Article on 
page 16. 





In the News 


EMIL E. KOSTNER, executive vice 
president, Thorp (Wis.) Finance 
Corporation, has been named 1959 
“Man of the Year” by the alumni 
association of Marquette University’s 
college of business administration. 
Mr. Kostner holds the Executive 
Award of NACM’s Graduate School 


of Credit and Financial Management. 


ORVILLE B. TEARNEY, manager, 
credit and corporate insurance divi- 
sion, Inland Steel Company, Chicago, 
has been named chairman of the in- 
surance problems committee of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. 


D. B. Paguin, of Lybrand, Ross 
Bros. & Montgomery, Chicago, is the 
new president of the National Ma- 
chine Accountants Association. 


Ropert L. Dickson, administra- 
tive vice president and controller, 
Walter Kidde & Company, Belleville, 
N. J., has been reelected president 
of the Controllers Institute Research 
Foundation. 


C. Bruce Fick, secretary-treas- 
urer of Ideal Cement Company, has 
been elected president of the Junior 
Achievement activities of Denver. 
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Washington 


qa A Bankruptcy ACT AMENDMENT signed 
into law September 21 as Public Law 86-293 
limits the previous requirement that “all plead- 
ings setting up matters of fact shall be verified 
under oath” to the more restricted requirement 
that “petition for both voluntary and involuntary 
bankruptcy shall be verified under oath.” It 
was felt that this amendment would bring the 
Bankruptcy Act into closer conformity with 
other proceedings in the Federal Courts, which 
generally require that a pleading shall simply 
be signed by the attorney or by a party to the 
action. The change is also designed to eliminate 
some of the cost and inconvenience to bank- 
rupts, creditors and others imposed by the 
former need to verify all pleadings under oath. 


@ IF settlement of the steel strike leads to higher 
prices the result would be dangerously inflation- 
ary and damaging to the United States and could 
affect the growing confidence in the strength of 
the dollar, Per Jacobsson, managing director of 
the International Monetary Fund, told a press 
conference in Washington preliminary to the 
annual meeting of the boards of governors of 
the IMF and the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. 

Addressing the opening joint session, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower urged the 68 member nations 
back the billion dollar International Develop- 
ment Association, proposed by the United States, 
to help underdeveloped nations. 

Robert B. Anderson said the proposed asso- 
ciation, while an arm of the World Bank, would 
make loans on more liberal terms. 

One aim of U. S. leaders is to relieve part of 
the U. S. foreign aid outgo, improving our inter- 
national payments balance and leading to use of 
more of our aid dollars in this country. 

The World Bank governors unanimously ap- 
proved a U.S. resolution to draft a charter for 
the proposed IDA. The formal articles of agree- 
ment then must be approved by each member 
government. U.S. hopes for action in 1960. 


@ THE SIGNING of the third housing bill after 
vetoes of the two earlier versions was followed 
immediately by increases in interest rates of 
various types of mortgages insured by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. One increase was 
to 534 per cent, from 514, in the regular family- 
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home mortgage. The interest rates were boosted 
to draw more funds to the program. 

The third bill called for less spending than its 
predecessors but still provided for 37,000 public 
housing units to which President Eisenhower 
objected. 


@ FEDERAL revenues and spending in the cur- 
rent fiscal year will both be $1.9 billions greater 
than the President estimated in his January 
message to Congress, thus maintaining budget 
balance, according to Budget Bureau figures 
of September 24th. The estimate of continuing 
$100 million surplus was predicated on assump- 
tion the steel strike would be settled in two to 
three weeks. 

The post-Congress annual review by the Bu- 
reau presented a new estimate of $78.9 billions 
in spending and $79 billions in revenues for 
the fiscal year that ends June 30, 1960. 

Maurice H. Stans, director of the budget, told 
newsmen he expected Mr. Eisenhower to pre- 
sent a balanced budget again to Congress next 
year but doubted any immediate general tax 
reduction. 

The largest factor in the greater outgo was 
$1 billion interest on the national debt. The swift 
forward movement of the economic recovery 
accounted for the upward revision of total tax 
collections. 


@ IncREASE to 4 per cent (from 314) in the 
Federal Reserve discount rate, following the rise 
to 5 per cent (from 414) in the prime rate 
charged by leading banks, mirrored the spurting 
demand for credit and a jump in other short- 
term interest rates. 

Business loans by Federal Reserve member 
banks have increased $500 millions since mid- 
year contrasted with a drop of $209 millions in 
the same period last year. 

A parallel increase in demand for consumer 
loans and mortgages helped banks to decide to 
sell short-term Government securities. 


@ INpusTRIAL production of West Germany has 
more than doubled since 1950, and the gross 
national product rose 76.8 per cent between 
1950 and 1958, the Institute for Industrial Re- 
search reports from Cologne. Unemployment 
dropped to 1 per cent by September this year. 
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FIELD WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 


No wonder credit and sales managers alike salute 
" [the American Express system of secured distribution. 
t lt eliminates credit risk—yet keeps distributors fully 
d- wpplied. Your product is always on time—always 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
FIELD WAREHOUSE 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
FIELD WAREHOUSING CORPORATION 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Please send free booklet explaining the American Express system of 
secured distribution to: 


a 
FIRM NAME 

ADDRESS 

—_—_— STATE 
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Eleetronies 
Automates the Office 





By L. E. BERMONT 
Associate Editor 


HE JET AGE has arrived in the 

office. The same _ electronic 

know-how used to pinpoint the 
mighty Atlas missile on target, to send 
and receive messages at rates surpass- 
ing several times the speed of sound, 
is being applied to the data processing 
problems of business. An example: 
new accounting equipment devel- 
oped by Burroughs for use by credit 
unions is based on the same tech- 
niques employed in magnetics and 
electronics! 

Automation in the office—elec- 
tronic data processing—is still a rel- 
atively new concept. It was only as 
far back as 1950 that the first com- 
puter of Remington Rand, the Univac 
I, was installed at the U.S. Bureau 
of the Census. In the beginning, some 


companies, termed “fashionable 
managements” by one specialist, in- 
advisedly purchased large-scale 


equipment, which resulted in an un- 
happy experience for them. On the 
other hand, there are the companies 
now going into their second- and 
third-generation computers. Bache & 
Company, Wall Street brokers, have 
graduated from a small-scale IBM 
604 electronic calculating punch in- 
stalled in 1950, a “first” in this IBM 
line, to the IBM 650 in 1956, and 
this year they have installed a $3- 
million dollar IBM 705III computer 
capable of handling 780 trades a 
minute. New Jersey Natural Gas Com- 
pany, of Asbury Park, is supplant- 
ing its Remington Rand Univac 60 
system with the new solid-state 
Univac computer, one of the fastest 
computing systems ever developed. 
There are no frontiers to auto- 
mated data processing; the horizon 
seemingly reaches to infinity. 
“The impact of the computer on 
administrative processes in business 
could have more effect than any 
other single development since the 
Industrial Revolution,” declared 
Ralph J. Cordiner, chairman of the 
board of General Electric, who listed 
the computer as one of the “three 
most significant technological ad- 


vances of the past 20 years.” The 
other two: nuclear energy and 
automation. 

“Translated into corporate terms, 
the jet era in communications means 
that business can expect uninter- 
rupted continuation of the trend to- 
ward instantaneous availability of 
facts for decision-making. . . . Profit 
sources, even now unexplored, will 
be brought into sharp focus as man- 
agements become more and more ac- 
customed to using electronics to their 
advantage,” notes Gordon Smith of 
Univac Division of Remington Rand, 
Division of Sperry Rand Corpora- 
tion. 


Communicability 


Outstanding in a year of outstand- 
ing developments ranging from the 
solid-state fully transistorized com- 
puter, to completely automated bank 
data processing based on the Mag- 
netic Ink Character Recognition 
(MICR) principle, and emergence 


Jet Age 
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MAGNETIC new electronic banking equipment, International Business Machine 
Corp.’s Series 1200, seen at Business Equipment Exposition in Washington, DL. 
—Operator prepares checks for automatic handling by imprinting them with 
magnetic ink. Sorter-Reader (large unit, center) sorts paper checks of vary 
sizes and reads magnetic information on them into standard IBM data processi"f 
systems via control unit (right background ). 
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visions a “computer meta-language, 
on? common to all systems, perhaps 
even on an international basis.” 

it is no longer a matter of “keep- 
ing up with the Joneses.” Manage- 
ment is turning more and more to 
the new machines to check the de- 
cline of corporate profits, to offset 
increased costs, to meet competition. 
The standards of the production line 
are being applied to the office. Man- 
agement is taking a closer look at 
what it costs to process an invoice, 
write a letter; proof, check, file, 
copy records; post inventories. 

Computer sales now are estimated 
in the vicinity of $500 to $700 mil- 
lion a year. In 1954 they were re- 
ported at around $50 millions. 

Royal McBee Corporation, which 
prides itself as a pioneer in “cutting 
automation down to size,” asserts its 
LGP-30 Computer is the “best sell- 
ing computer of its size on the mar- 
ket,” with sales at the rate of 12 to 
20 a month. “The Automated Sixties 
will bring more far-ranging changes 
in management techniques and new 
dynamics for office equipment,” de- 
clared Al Craft, vice president for 
sales, Royal McBee Corporation data 
processing division. “The big break- 
through will be in data processing 
for small and moderate-size firms. 


50 PER CENT FASTER BOOKKEEP- 
ING—Series F5000 electromechanical 
accounting machine of Burroughs Cor- 
Poration is equipped with program- 
ming panel and “dual printer’? which 
simultaneously prints two original 
records, such as statement and ledger. 
Machine, outgrowth of Burroughs 
Sensimatic, is in middle territory be- 
tween company’s small portable book- 
keeping machine and high-speed el- 
ectrenic equipment, and can be used 
by every type of business. 


Up to now, attention has been con- 
centrated on the ‘big boys’ with 
large data processing problems and 
large budgets to match.” 

In its 1958 annual report, Bur- 
roughs’ president Ray R. Eppert 
pointed to “unfilled orders of $220 
million at Dec. 31, 1958” as “the 
largest year-end backlog in the com- 


pany’s history,” representing “an in- 
crease of almost 40 per cent” from 
the same date a year earlier. Mr. 
Eppert said orders for the Burroughs 
220 represented a substantial por- 
tion of the commercial product back- 
log increase. Sales from ElectroData 
Division products climbed 41 per 

(Continued on page 24) 


Banking Automation in Full Stride; 


Communications’ Concept Is the Key 


USINESSES and individuals cur- 

rently write a total of some 13 
billion checks annually and by 1963 
it is estimated that the number will 
increase to more than 20 billion. 
Processing this mountain of paper, 
termed the “largest data processing 
problem in the world,” had been a 
major problem to banking organiza- 
tions until development recently of 
the universal Magnetic Ink Character 
Recognition (MICR) common ma- 
chine-language principle, evolved by 
the technical committee on mechani- 
zation of check handling of the 
American Bankers Association, in 
coordination with leading equipment 
makers and bank managements. 

The magnetic ink common ma- 
chine language, designated “E-13- 
B.” consists of ten digits and four 
symbols. Printed in magnetic ink on 
checks and bank documents, these 
digits and symbols can be read by 
electronic sensing equipment. 

Here is a brief description of the 
equipment offered by the “big 3,” 
to make complete banking automa- 
tion a practical reality. 

Burroughs Corporation — B251 
Visible Record Computer system is 
completely solid state, received that 
name because it selects and writes 
directly on individual account re- 
cords. Components are: 1) BI101 
Electronic Sorter-Reader, which han- 
dles documents of .varying  thick- 
nesses and sizes intermixed, at rates 
up to 1,560 per min; 2) Computer 
and Control unit, nerve center of 
the VRC system, which directs other 
units through their accounting func- 
tions by means of Mylar plastic pro- 
gram tapes; 3) Record Processor, 
forms-feeding and printing unit for 
processing three main types of ac- 
counting records simultaneously; 
and 4) Console, the means of com- 
munication between system and 
supervisor. 


Burroughs Corporation is the only 
one of the companies which is ac- 
tively involved in the three major 
phases of the MICR program: docu- 
ment printing and supply, equipment 
manufacturing, systems specializa- 
tion. Burroughs’ Todd Company di- 
vision prints encoded documents 
and checks at 13 printing plants. 

International Business Machines 
Corporation—Series 1200 banking 
line has four major components: 
IBM 1201 Proof Inscriber, which in- 
scribes checks and deposit slips with 
magnetic characters and distributes 
them to as many as 32 processing 
categories, at the same time it lists, 
indorses and proves all items; IBM 
1210 Sorter-Reader, which auto- 
mates the sorting of checks, reads 
information into other machines; 
IBM 1221 Sorter-Reader Control, 
which directs the flow of data from 
the Sorter-Reader directly into the 
data processing systems; B1202 
Utility Inscriber, special electric 
typewriter for inscribing unmarked, 
illegible or damaged documents. 

National Cash Register Company 
—Basic unit in the complete NCR 
bank automation system is the Post- 
Tronic machine, which already has 
been installed in more than a thou- 
sand banks. National recently re- 
leased these additional units of its 
bank automation system: Sorter- 
Reader, developed jointly by Pitney- 
Bowes and NCR and which utilizes 
electronic reading mechanism sup- 
plied by General Electric; the Mag- 
netic Amount Printer, Magnetic 
Qualification Printer, and Automatic 
Ledger Feeder. (Photographs and 
description of these units were pub- 
lished in CFM April °59, p.27). 

In addition to cutting operating 
costs and speeding up bank records 
and service, the MICR common lan- 
guage permits banks to retain their 
conventional-type forms. 
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Space-Making Furniture Adds Decor, 


Improves 


ITH the tremendous expan- 

sion in all phases of industry 

and economy in the postwar 
years, the individual, institutional and 
corporate life of the country has mul- 
tiplied its uses of the financial assist- 
ance and services offered by its bank- 
ing institutions. When rapid increase 
in calls upon their services neces- 
sitated more space plus economy of 
operation, Northwestern National 
Bank of Minneapolis effected an of- 
fice modernization program which 
well illustrates its creed: “We are 
strong proponents of progressive op- 
erating methods.” 

Enunciated by T. A. Smith, assist- 
ant trust officer of the Minnesota 
banking organization, the creed rec- 
ognizes the principle that a worker 
can be no better than his tools. “Two 
years ago, when the bank moved its 
trust department operating divisions 
into a new area in the building,” ex- 
plains Mr. Smith, “space problems 
led to a decision to change to a new 
type of office furniture, to better uti- 
lize the space we were going to oc- 
cupy.” 

After comparison of several makes 
of desks showed that Shaw-Walker 
equipment provided more working 


at 


Service, Effects Economy 





(, BADUATE of American Col. 

lege of Commerce in Dav- 
enport, Iowa, T, A, Smith went 
with GMAC in 1939, was trans- 
ferred to the Minneapolis branch 
as accounting manager in 1943. 
Later that year he was employed 
by Northwestern National Bank 
of Minneapolis, starting in the 
trust auditing division. From 
trust auditing supervisor, he 
went to the trust personnel and 
operations divisions in charge of 
systems and operations, and in 
1958 became assistant trust of- 
ficer in the same division. 


conveniences and comfort, North- 
western National, with the assistance 
of Shaw-Walker’s planning specialist 
Lee Shaul, decided upon an installa- 
tion which consists of 85 sTYLIZED 
desks, 100 EXPAN-DESKS and 180 
CORRECT SEATING chairs in _ five 
styles. Expan-Desks were installed in 
the trust accounting department 
(shown). In the investment and legal 
officers and real estate division, of- 
ficers use “L” shape Expan-Desks, 
staff members use Stylized desks. In 
the general clerical section of the 
trust department, three styles of cler- 


ical and secretarial desks provide te 
exact working facilities required. 

“We have found Shaw-Walker io 
be very cooperative in providing spe- 
cial features not included in their 
standard equipment and in assisting 
with the many problems inherent 
with a large exchange of office equip- 
ment,” notes Mr. Smith, who adds 
these details about some of the lay- 
out and functional problems they 
had to cope with and how they were 
solved: 


Customer Contact 


“We found it necessary to correct 
what had been a perplexing problem 
with our customer contact people. 
Their desks were piled high with 
files, correspondence, other papers, 
while they were conferring with cus- 
tomers. We determined that by go- 
ing to an ‘L’ shaped modular 66- 
inch desk with a 60-inch return on 
either the right or the left side, and 
with four filing drawers in the end 
of this return, we were able to pro- 
vide sufficient space for each man to 
keep necessary files and papers in 
the drawers or on the top of the re- 

(Continued on page 12) 


SPACE-SAVING AT ITS BEST—In trust accounting department of Northwestern National Bank of Minneapolis, 18 people 
using Shaw-Walker Expan-Desks are easily accommodated in area which would provide for only 13 workers if 60-inch 
desks were installed. All working papers, working tools and the machine are at quarter-turn reach, Staff is more com- 


fortable and more efficient because of the desk’s clutter-eliminating conveniences. 
& 
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Cluttered desks like 
this can cost 30 minutes a day 
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SIO SSCS SOSSOHOSEHSSSSOSSS HEHEHE SOESEEESESEEEEEEESE 


SOPPOHOSSHESOSHHEEEEHEEEEEHESOOEESEEESESESEESEOESEOEEOEEES 


See! It’s designed to keep top clear and drawers organized 


Why they bought 300 clutter-proof desks 


COO SEHOEHEEEEESESEEEEEEO ESHEETS ESOOEEESEEESEEEEEEEEEEEEE SESE OE EEEEEOSEE ESSE EEEEESESESESEEEEES 


A well-known Louisville, Ky. manufacturer* went 
along thinking that cluttered desks were—well, 
just the accepted thing. That is until they bought 
300 Shaw-Walker ‘“‘Clutter-Proof’’ Desks. 

“The improvement in efficiency was amazing,” 
was their frank comment. “‘At some work stations 
it meant as much as 30 minutes saved each day.”’ 

How can a desk save so much time—time that 
can go into productive work? With these new desks, 


“Built Like a 
Skyscraper” 


SHAW-WALKER 


This ingenious Organized Desk cures bad 
working habits and saves time 


time-wasting top clutter and 
drawer hodgepodge are eliminated. 

Fully 75% of things that clutter 
tops and drawers of other desks 
have a specific place inside this 
desk. There are off-the-desk trays 
for incoming, outgoing and pending letters, off-the- 
desk space for work organizers, work separators, 
deferred projects, binders, books, pads, forms, card 
lists. There’s even an in-drawer wastebasket and 
provision for in-drawer phone! 

See these ‘‘Clutter-Proof’’ desks in 58 color com- 
binations at one of our 17 branches or 470 dealers 
or write Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 94, Michigan, for 
our new 252-page Office Guide. 


*Name on request 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 
Muskegon 94, Mich. Representatives Everywhere 
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FAVORABLE IMPRESSION on business callers and working staff alike—Trust 
Officer T. A. Smith is shown at his Expan-Desk, which is equipped with work- 
organizing conveniences, permitting desk top to remain clear for only work in 


process. 


Northwestern Bank 
Modernizes Office 


(Concluded from page 10) 


turn and keep his desktop free for 


only the work that he is processing 
or for customer contact purposes.” 

Comments vice president E. O. 
Anderson, in charge of trust person- 
nel and operations: “We find that 


Shaw-Walker desks organize all 
working papers and working tools 
for quick, easy finding. Eliminated 
is the time-wasting process of search- 
ing for papers in cluttered drawers.” 


Accounting Division 


“Our accounting department rep- 
resents space-saving at its best,” 
notes trust officer Smith. “In our ac- 
counting division we had space for 
only 13 standard 60-inch clerical 
desks. Space was needed for 15 peo- 
ple. We found by designing the spe- 
cial Expan-Desk arrangement shown 
we could provide space for 18 peo- 
ple in the same area. We have since 
proved that this equipment is very 
beneficial for this type of operation 
and has provided speed and _ utility 
beyond what we had expected, in 
addition to the space-saving feature.” 

Further, “the entire staff are get- 
ting new pleasure out of their work. 
They’re happier, more comfortable 
and more efficient because of the 
clutter-eliminating conveniences of 


the desk.” 


“We purchased all of the furni- 
ture in Shaw-Walker coral sand 
color, with satin tan laminate tops, 
and decorated our office area to har- 
monize. All files, machines, stands 
and other pieces of office equipment 
were spray-painted to blend with this 
color scheme. The result is an ex- 
tremely pleasant working area which 
we feel contributes toward employee 
morale and efficiency.” 

With benefits accrued from its of- 
fice modernization program, the pro- 
gressive bank now has in work a 
‘suinea-pig’ installation of a rotary 
type of shelf filing for trust securi 
ties which it is believed “may revo- 
lutionize security vault operations.” 


Six Steps to Cut Your 
Business Forms’ Costs 


MERICAN industry spends over 
$1 billion a year on business 
forms procurement alone. Add to 
this the cost of designing the forms, 
plus shipment, inventory and other 
procedures, and you have a sizable 
expense. Six yardsticks to get the 
most value per business forms dol- 
lar, which can be applied by every 
company, are outlined by A. S. 
Ghertner, president, Cullom & Ghert- 
ner Company, Nashville, Tenn. 
forms printer: 
1.—Detect Delinquent Forms — 
These cause waste through (a) dup- 
lication and (b) unnecessary fea- 
tures. For example, are there two or 
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more forms that actually perform 
the same job? 

A form designed a number of 
years ago and automatically reord. 
ered may contain certain costly fea. 
tures, such as different-from-usual 
color ink, which require that ‘he 
form be printed on a special run, 

2.—Select the Right Paper—A 
sure way to cut the cost. Involved 
are two factors: (a) grade of paper 
and (b) correct size. To determine 
what grade should be used, find out 
how the form will be used. For ex. 
ample, if the form is to be intern. 
ally distributed and will be des. 
troyed after it serves its purpose, an 
especially good grade of paper is 
not called for. 

Business forms are printed on 
standard size press sheets. Therefore, 
the larger the form, the larger the 
press sheet. You may find on investi- 
gation that the size of the form may 
be reduced, enabling printing on a 


‘ smaller size press sheet which costs 


less. 


3.—Know about Printing Plant 
Cost-Cutting Procedures — You may 
find you can cut your printed forms 
cost by having a number of different 
forms run on one press sheet, in- 
curring only one make-ready charge, 
and one printing charge. 

4.—Don’t Be a Shipper Loser — 
Avoid multi-shipments, use — bulk 
shipments wherever possible. Instead 
of having each form shipped as the 
job is completed at the printer, con- 
sult with your printer to work out 
schedules and distribution patterns 
for shipping different types of forms 
to the same location at the same 
time. 

5.—Don’t Be a Heavy Inventory 
Collector—The charm of quantity 
discounts should not black out these 
two important factors: forms’ ob- 
solescence and warehouse space. 

To cut down on inventories, adopt 
a scheduled reordering system. This 
will enable you to keep fewer forms 
on hand while being assured of an 
adequate supply to fulfill your needs. 


6.—A void the $15 Trap in Purchas- 
ing—The “$15 trap” is the amount 
it may cost you to issue a purchase 
order for a printed form. It includes 
man-hours and paperwork spent in 
soliciting bids, examining bids, meet- 
ing with vendors. To reduce this ex: 
pense, centralize the purchase of 
printed business forms as far as pos 


sible. 









More protection in depth from Liberty Mutual 


Faulty shaftway doors are one cause of today’s elevator 
accidents. Each year Liberty Mutual’s engineers make 
over 100,000 inspections of lifting devices, an important 
danger zone in business and industry. 


How Liberty 

policyholders saved 

$22.9 million last year 

on workmen’s compensation 
insurance 


Protection in depth can help you control the num- 
ber of accidents as well as their cost. For example, 
elevator accidents are nearly always severe. In fact, 
death results from an elevator mishap four times as 
often as from other industrial accidents. Compensa- 
tion costs, too, are much higher than those of the 
average industrial accident. 

That is why Liberty Mutual employs, in addition to 
its staff of 383 safety engineers, 26 full-time, licensed 
elevator inspectors qualified to inspect all types of 
freight and passenger elevators and lifting devices. 

Preventing such accidents and losses is an important 
part of what we call protection in depth. It includes 
such valuable extra services as an accident research 
center, an occupational medicine program and two 
modern rehabilitation centers. 

Protection in depth has helped make Liberty the 
nation’s largest writer of compensation insurance. Last 
year, it also helped us return $4.8 million under retro- f / 
spective rating plans and $18.1 million in dividends — oy , 
$22,900,000 savings to our compensation policyhold- 
ers. More than that, we helped many policyholders 
earn experience rating credits which will reduce their 
future premiums. Liberty Mutual policyholders also 
enjoy premium discounts allowed under rating plans 
in the amount of a little more than $3 million. 

You can buy protection in depth only from Liberty 
Mutual. Write or phone our nearest branch office for 
full details. 





Look for more from 


LIBERTY MUTUAL 


the company that stands by you 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. « LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. « HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


Busine: ; Insurance: Workmen's Compensation, Liability, Group Accident and Health, Fire, Fleet and Crime 
Personal Insurance: Automobile, Fire, Inland Marine, Burglary, Homeowners’ 










By J. E. ECKSTEIN 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


HE story has been told often 
7 it bears repeating. 

The sales of a large corpora- 
tion had dwindled to the point where 
a change of personnel was essential. 
A vigorous young executive was 
brought in. The new president sum- 
moned in succession the principal 
department heads—the sales man- 
ager, the production manager. Then 
came the credit manager, Mr. Smith, 
looking as poised and confident as 
only a good record and long service 
can make a man. 

“Good morning, Mr. Smith! How 
long have you been with the com- 
pany?” 

“Twenty-five years, sir, and I be- 
lieve I have established an enviable 
record. In that time our credit losses 
have averaged less than two-tenths 
of one per cent.” 

The new president replied: 

“Well, we will have to change 
that! Any man whose credit policies 
are so cautious has undoubtedly 
saved the company a few thousand 
dollars in credit losses, but he must 
have sacrificed many times that sum 
in sales and corresponding profits. 
We need a man who isn’t afraid 
to take reasonable chances. You are 
past the retirement age and entitled 
to a pension. I would, therefore, ap- 
preciate your resignation.” 

* & 

The credit executive of today 
must be trained. For that purpose, 
schools and colleges have specialized 
courses. He should have apprentice 
training. He must have experience, 
for his profession requires as much 
skill as any other. He must have a 





| MANAGEMEN 


ik alle problem case is solved 


working knowledge of law and ac- 
counting and he must understand 
human nature. His is no job for a 
tyro. 

Recently I was interrupted from 
routine work by the entrance of the 
sales manager and a customer I had 
known for many years. I knew that 
John was a good husband, provider, 
and church elder, and that he was 
respected by all in his community. 
Moreover he always paid his bills 
promptly. So much for character, the 
first of the essential “C’s” by which 
all creditmen are guided. 

The second “C” is capacity, or 
the ability to do a good job proper- 
ly. Again past experience eliminated 
any doubt on this score. For many 
years John had been foreman for a 
large plumbing and heating con- 
tractor before starting his own busi- 
ness. Since then he had successfully 
completed many comparatively small 
jobs, and I had never heard com- 
plaints about his work. However, he 
had neither the physical plant nor the 
organization to handle a big job. 


An Opportunity, But — 


The third “C”—capital—was a 
“horse of a different color.” More 
small concerns fail because of lack 
of capital than from any other cause. 
Starting from scratch, John had 
saved a little money while working 
as foreman and had earned some 
more since starting for himself. How- 
ever, the amounts were compara- 
tively small. In an inflationary pe- 
riod it was not easy to support a 
wife and three children, pay off a 
home and an automobile, and as- 
sume the overhead expenses incident 
to any enterprise. In the coded files 
of the company John was entitled 
to a credit limit of $5,000. 

Now he had the opportunity he 
had been waiting for—the chance 
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AT WORK 


to get a contract to install all the 
plumbing, heating and air condition. 
ing equipment in the new research 
building of a large steel corporation, 
The release of a great deal of equip. 
ment was involved—far beyond 
John’s credit limit. A stipulation re. 
quired that he prove he could satis. 
factorily handle the job. Naturally, 
the sales department was eager to 
get the order. 

“John,” I said, “you’re biting off 
more than you can chew. Even if | 
were willing to release the order— 
and as things stand now, I’m not— 
the job would ruin you. You don’ 
have enough skilled men in your or: 
ganization. This will be a union job. 
You operate a union shop, I know, 
but employ only enough men to take 
care of your regular work. You don't 
want to neglect that, do you? So 
you would have to ask the union to 
send men from their unemployed 
pool. Seniority would be the rule, 
and you would have to take anyone 


OLLOWING graduation 

from Yale University, J. E. 
Eckstein was employed as a 
construction engineer by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad until 
World War I. He served more 
than two years overseas, re- 
turned to enter the plumbing 
and heating business with Amer- 
ican Radiator and Standard Sani- 
tary Corporation. 

In 1940, Eckstein Company 
was organized in Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Eckstein served as president and 
more recently as chairman of the 
board. Now he is semi-retired. 

He was with the Armed Forces 
in World War II, was chairman 
of the veterans’ employment 
committee of the Pennsylvania 
State Unemployment Service, a 
member of the Federal Trade 
Commission’s trade _ relations 
committee for the national 
plumbing and heating industry. 


— 
— 
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ihe union sent. Remember, skilled 
men are seldom out of a job. 

“Furthermore, as you know from 
your experience as a foreman, big 
jobs follow an_ established time 
schedule. Plumbers must be ready to 
place their risers before the plasterers 
come in. They can’t hold back the 
tile-setters in the bathrooms. They 
must be ready with temporary heat 
as soon as the curtain walls close in 
the structural skeleton. You know all 
that, John, and you would try to 
maintain the schedule with tempo- 
rary help—but you couldn’t do it, 
and you know it.” 

Faces fell, and the sales manager 
started to argue. But I stopped him. 

“Wait a minute! We can get that 
business if you are willing to work 
with me. You won’t like what I pro- 
pose, John, but I’ve had cases like 
this before and for your own good 
as well as ours, listen! 


Contract Is Assigned 


“Assign the contract to us, and 
have the assignment accepted by the 
steel company. We will assume the 
responsibility for satisfactory com- 
pletion of the contract, release the 
needed merchandise and advance 
monies as needed for payroll. We 
will assign as much of the work to 
you as you can handle, and sublet 
the balance on a competitive basis 
to other good customers. You will all 
work as a team, and we will guaran- 
tee that the job, under your super- 
vision and ours, will be satisfactorily 
completed on time. Then we will re- 
fund to you the difference between 
the monies received from the steel 
company and the amounts released 
by us as merchandise or for pay- 
rolls. Think it over!” 

John demurred. His pride was 
touched. Nevertheless, further per- 
suasion was successful; the assign- 
ment was drawn up by our attorneys; 
| accompanied him to the office of 
the steel corporation and obtained 
an acceptance. Work started prompt- 
ly; the job was finished on schedule, 
and to everyone’s satisfaction. 

We sold a considerable amount of 
merchandise, several good customers 
obtained lucrative sub-contracts, and 
John was finally handed a check for 
several thousand dollars—the dif- 
ference between monies received and 
paid out by us. 

Yes, the credit profession demands 
effciency far beyond the mere ability 
to analyze financial data. 








How you can 
build your 
company’s 


profits 
by using Long Distance 


Until credit is cleared, your company can’t ship 
the goods, your customers can’t sell their customers, 
and no one makes a profit. 


That’s why it’s so important to clear all credit 
problems quickly by Long Distance. It gets the 
goods moving, keeps the ‘‘profit cycle’ working 
for your company and your customers. 


And here’s another profit-making idea: speed 
credit information to salesmen in the field by means 
of Long Distance and suggest how terms can be 
arranged to increase the size of their orders. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 


Philadelphia to Washington, D.C. ... 60¢ 


Little Rock to Nashville. . .... . . $1.05 
New York to Columbus,O. .... . . $1.25 
Denver to Chicago ......... . $1.45 
Los Angeles to Boston ....... . $2.25 


These are day rates, Station-to-Station, for the first three 
minutes. Add the 10% federal excise tax. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Long Distance pays off! Use it now... for all it’s worth! 
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Electronic Computer Reduces Month's Work 
To One Day in Serving Publisher's Accounts 


HE ELECTRONIC COMPU- 

TER “has finally come of age. 

Here’s a nonengineering com- 
pany working on an electronic digital 
computer, using nontechnical per- 
sonnel, and doing so at a profit to 
itself and its customers.” The speak- 
er was a noted optical designer who 
had stopped by to see how Financial 
Publishing Company utilizes its 
Royal Precision LGP-30 Electronic 
Computer. 

“Although Financial Publishing 
Company is, as its name indicates, 
a specialized publisher, our Boston 
offices have in recent months had 
many visitors who are in no way 
connected with our field of interest 
or our type of business,” explains 
D. Thorndike, secretary of the or- 
ganization, indicating the ever widen- 
ing interest in automated data proc- 
essing. The optical designer quoted 
was among these. “He examined the 
financial tables we issue, then spoke 
with those at our firm who are re- 
sponsible for the operation of the 
LGP-30.” 

“This coming of age is of course 
of interest to us,” notes Mr. Thorn- 
dike, “but our main concern is the 
servicing of our thousands of ac- 
counts: banks, insurance  under- 
writers, sales finance and consumer 
finance companies throughout the 
nation. All of these accounts depend 
on financial statistics and_ tables 
prepared for them by Financial 
Publishing. 


At First Computed by Hand 


“Founded about 30 years ago, our 
firm started by publishing ‘Monthly 
Bond Values,’ a book containing 
many thousands of numbers, every 
one of which was computed by 
hand. After computation, numbers 
were proofread and _ re-computed 
where necessary, then set in book 
form for printing and again proof- 
read. These were all tedious, time- 
consuming operations to which the 
monotony of the work contributed 
more than its share of errors. 

“The ‘Bond Values’ book was 
successful and led to the preparation 
of amortization schedules and finally 


ROYAL PRECISION LGP-30 COMPUTER AT WORK—Russell W. Currey is in 
charge of the computer installation at Financial Publishing Co., Boston. The 
computer tabulates and prints all items in exactly the form in which they are 
later reproduced, thus eliminating additional typesettings and proofreadings. 
The desktop computer, which is marketed by Royal McBee Corp., is mobile, 
plugs into an ordinary 110-volt wall outlet, and is said to be one of the easiest 


computers to operate. 


to consumer finance charts. The lat- 
ter are basically easy-to-read forms 
to determine exact weekly or monthly 
payments when a consumer purchases 
on the instalment plan. The amount 
of the payment will be based not 
only on the total purchase price but 
also on the length of time selected 
for payment, the interest charge, and 
the insurance fee. There are innum- 
erable other variations which depend 
on the item purchased and _ local 
conditions. 


“Mathematicians or physicists with 
advanced college degrees handling in- 
volved formulas and computations are 
popularly thought to be essential for 
a team operating an electronic com- 
puter. Not so at our firm. The for- 
mulas we use are not very involved 
nor do our operators have any special 
training in advanced mathematics. In 
fact, we ask only that the people op- 
erating and programing our LGP-30 
have some aptitude toward mathe- 
matics. 


“Most of the concerns we service 
use our tables to facilitate the prep- 
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aration of the above-mentioned 
schedules on instalment payments. 
For example, we publish a variety 
of brochures covering such matters 
as mortgage payments; amortization 
schedules; mortgage yields, discounts, 
and premiums; and service charge 
schedules on mortgages that are 
serviced. In addition, we publish 
over 500 different tables relating to 
payments on consumer loans. The 
reason for this large number is the 
above-mentioned variety of methods 
for computing charges for consumer 
loans at various rates as well as 
combinations of rates. 

“Another major phase of our 
service consists of various types of 
calculations of bond values. These 
include: coupon interest calendar, 
callable maturity bond values, short 
time bond values, municipal odd rate 
bond values, and bond _ bidding 
tables.” 

“Despite the wide variety of the 
tables we issue, we often have to 
prepare special ones specifically for 
the requirements of a client,” notes 





the publishing company executive. 
“She reason may be that the prin- 
cipal amount is an odd sum not given 
in our published tables, or the 
method used by the company may 
be an unusual combination of meth- 
ods and so not covered precisely in 
the statistical material we publish. 

“Because of the large number of 
our tables and the huge volume of 
computations each entails, we face 
the problem of performing the re- 
quired calculations with complete 
accuracy and of printing the tables 
as quickly as possible. 

“The growing demand for our serv- 
ices led us to decide about two years 
ago to speed up our operation by the 
acquisition of an electronic computer. 
We then spent three months analyz- 
ing the various units on the market. 
The decision was to select the LGP-30 
because of speed of operation, ease 
of programing, and the absence of 
special requirements for making an 
installation. 

“The LGP-30 is a compact, desk- 
size unit marketed by Royal McBee 
Corporation. Neither air-conditioning 
nor special electrical connections 
are required. But the major advan- 
tage of the LGP-30, as we saw it, 
was the simplicity of programing 
and of computer operation. We did 
not have to hire difficult-to-obtain, 
high-salaried computer specialists.” 

A program is the sequence of steps 
taken by the computer to solve a 
particular problem. Once a programa 
is developed, it is run off on tape 
and is available for future use. Only 
the raw data have to be changed in 
subsequent solutions of similar prob- 
lems. 


Developing More Programs 


“At Financial Publishing we do 
not feel that we are exploiting the 
LGP-30 at present to the fullest ex- 
tent. We are still developing addi- 
tional programs that will enable us 
lo assign more computing jobs to 
the LGP-30. 

“Presently we use this computer 
mainly as a production tool to turn 
out financial tables faster and more 
accurately than we were able to do 
before. One of the important ways 
in which the LGP-30 has increased 
the speed of our operation is by 
actually printing the numerical tables 
in the precise columnar form in 
which they appear in our guide 
books,” 

The tabular material which comes 

(Concluded on page 19) 





now you 
own it 


You insure it when you own it 


...why not when you don't? 


When shipment is made—title passes to the purchaser. In 
place of your product there is now an account receivable. 
It is sound to insure while you own the product... 
equally sound to insure when your customer owns the 
product, and owes you for it. American Credit Insurance, 
by protecting accounts receivable, plays a major role in good 
management . . . makes a basic contribution to financial 
security and sales progress. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET on the many 
advantages of modern credit insurance. 
Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 
Company of New York... Dept. 47. 
300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 


Protect your investment in accounts receivable 


v" American 
Credit Insurance 


ANY ACCOUNT...NO MATTER HOW GOOD.../S BETTER WITH ACI 
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Automation in Postal Service Speeds 
Mails, Other Benefits to Businesses 


The United States Postal Service 
is the greatest communications sys- 
tem on earth. The American people 
yearly send approximately 61 billion 
pieces of letter and literature mail 
and a billion parcels. 

Automation now is taking over 
many former costly and tedious hand 
methods of sorting and distributing. 
In Washington, D.C., under the di- 
rection of Postmaster General Ar- 
thur E. Summerfield, the automated 
installation which will serve as a 
model for mechanization in other 
post offices, as well as a testing 
ground for postal machines of the 
future, includes a Mail-flo system of 
more than six miles of moving belts; 
a mechanical letter-sorting machine 
that feeds letters address-side up to 
six keyboard operators who press 
keys which tell the machine’s built- 
in memory system where each letter 
is going; also an automatic parcel 
post sorter. 

In New York City, under the di- 
rection of Postmaster Robert K. 
Christenberry, a Mail-flo system is 
in operation in the Grand Central 
Post Office (illustrated), two others 
are to be installed in different sta- 
tions. 

Mail-flo system of moving con- 
veyor belts speeds the ever-increas- 
ing volume of mail continuously and 
efficiently through the post office. 
The mail comes into the workroom 
floor on conveyor belts, is emptied 
onto plastic mail trays which travel 
directly on their respective belts to 
individual distribution clerks or go 
to the cancelling machine first. Af- 
ter its sorting. the mail moves out 
on belts for dispatch by train, plane 
or truck to destination. 

Automating internal operations is 
only one way the Post Office Depart- 
ment seeks to keep costs down. It 
also makes available through most 
city post offices a number of services. 
These guides can effect considerable 
savings annually:* 

1) Mail early in the day—Don't 
hoard your mail on your desk or in 
the mailroom until late afternoon. 
Early in the day more manpower is 
available in the post office and mail 


* Some of these services may not be available at 
every post office. Check with your local postmaster. 


is processed quicker. Train and plane 
schedules are better and early-posted 
niail (received in the post office by 
2 p.m.) can be delivered at distant 
points (e.g., New York-Chicago) the 
next morning at the first-class rate, 
whereas late-day mail must take air- 
mail postage to arrive the same time 
as the earlier posted mail. On week- 
ends, mail early Friday for Monday 
a.m. delivery at first class rates rather 
than at airmail rates. 


2) Follow the ABC’s of good mail- 
ing habits—A postal delivery zone 
number helps speed your mail. Be 
certain to include your return ad- 
dress on all letters, packages. Have 
delivery address correct and com- 
plete. 

3) Early mail pickup—Post Of- 
fice truck will pick up mail (mini- 
mum volume one or more bags first- 
class mail per day) where it is sched- 
uled to make a pickup call at that 
building. This assures earlier arrival. 


4) Post Office clinics for office 
managers, mailroom  supervisors— 
Your general post office may have 
annual clinics of one to several days’ 
duration, in the course of which lec- 


tures, films, speakers inform abot 
postal services governing every class 
of mail. 

5) Advance dividend service —- 
Utilities, and other organizations 
having large mailings such as checks, 
have mail picked up one day (say, 
Monday) and delivered another day, 
such as Wednesday, to provide for 
all stockholders to receive similar 
mail on the same day. Available a! 
first-class rates, a minimum of ap- 
proximately 5,000 pieces is required. 
Notification is given to the Postmas- 
ter in advance. 

6) Analysis of your mailroom 
setup—Post office representative will 
offer layout suggestions to prevent 
backtracking if indicated, make sug- 
gestions for better marking of mail. 

7) Use “Airlettersheet” _ self- 
mailer for foreign mail where prac- 
ticable. Cost is 10 cents as compared 
with 25 cents usual foreign airmail 
rate. 

8) Remember, window envelopes 
save addressing expense. 

9) Keep your mailing lists up to 
date. Your post office will help you 
te do this. 

10) Equip your mailroom for ef- 
ficient operation—Proper equipment, 
such as postage meters, mechanical 
devices, can increase efficiency, keep 
costs down. 


POST OFFICE AUTOMATES—First Mail-flo installation in New York City, at 
the Grand Central post office station, is set into motion. Postmaster Robert K. 
Christenberry (left), of New York, is shown at Mail-flo control panel with U.S. 
Postmaster General Arthur E. Summerfield. Mail-flo eliminates manual drudgery; 
accelerates movement of mail by means of trays on moving conveyor be!ts. 
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ELECTRONIC COMPUTER 


(Concluded from page 17) 





puter is ready for the printer without 
the cost of additional typesetting or 






The LGP-30 prints all items in 
modern, legible type, in precise col- 
umnar form. All that is added before 
the material is sent to the offset 













of the computer. 


“With the installation of the LGP- 












operator in attendance. The increase 
in productivity is dramatized by this 
fact: The LGP-30 produces in a work- 
ing day of eight hours as many tables 
as were turned out formerly by one 
man working a full month.” Mr. 
Thorndike sums up other benefits to 
date. 

“In addition to the production 
gains we have been able to realize 
with the LGP-30, the flexibility of 
the computer’s operation makes it 
possible for us to meet the diverse 
requirements of the purchasers of 
custom-made tables without the slow- 
downs in production that occurred 
previously. It should be noted that 
the speedier production and faster 
service that we are now able to fur- 
nish have led to an increase in the 
volume of business that we handle. 

“The outcome of this experiment 
with modern automation has been 
a sharp step-up of our productivity 
and an increase in our ability to 
offer more refined breakdowns of 
statistical tables without having to 
hire additional clerical people. In our 
office for over 18 months, the LGP- 
30 has wholly fulfilled our most 
optimistic expectations.” 





















































































































Beware prejudices. They 
are like rats, and men’s 
minds are like traps; prej- 
udices get in easily, but it 
is doubtful if they ever get 
eut, 























—tLord Jeffrey 





30, we have increased our produc: | 
tivity substantially. For example, we | 
now find it possible to let the com- | 
puter run day and night without an | 


from the output section of the com- 


the proofreading previously required. | 





printer are ruled margins. the title | 
at the top of the page, and a line of | 
identifying data on the bottom. Re- | 
duced to book size, the tables our | 
customers see are the same as those | 
which come from the output section 















He is your local U.S. F.&G. Agent 


igs want to see him because he knows 
how to give your company maximum coverage 
against losses which are due to dishonesty, 
vandalism and accident ... with a minimum 


of premium outlay. 


There is a U. S. F. & G. agent in your 


community who will be glad to call on you 


at your convenience. 


Naturally there is no obligation, 


as A CASUALTY - FIRE- MARINE INSURANCE 
gr : FIDELITY -SURETY BONDS 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Underwriters, Inc., Baltimore 3, Md. 
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OFFICE RECORDS MANAGEMENT 


Bank Hires Specialist to Modernize Filing and Saves Money 


to keep masses of outdated papers 
under obsolete filing methods, 
than to call in 
expert advice and 
have the situation 
remedied. This 
simple fact has 
been proved in the 
recently com- 
pleted records 
management pro- 


L' CAN COST more, much more, 


G6. C. LOW 
Trust 


which more than paid for itself and 
will extend its effects many years 
into the future. The problems and 
the program’established are applica- 
ble to practically every type of 
business organization. 

“The continual accumulation of 
papers in the files can eventually 
amount to a costly problem,” notes 
Gerald C. Low, assistant vice presi- 
dent of the Colonial Trust Com- 
pany, Waterbury, Conn., in outlin- 
ing his bank’s records management 
program. “Obviously, with floor space 
and filing facilities at a premium, 
| it is economically unwise to retain 
obsolete or unnecessary papers, yet 
the solution involves a great deal 
of painstaking, highly skilled work. 


Analysis First Need 


“Some qualified person must ex- 
amine and inventory every record, 
and decisions must be made whether 
they are worth saving. All existing 
recordkeeping methods must be ana- 
lyzed with an eye to reorganization 
of filing systems and procedures. A 
workable records management pro- 
gram must be established to control 
records through their inception, use, 
storage, to ultimate destruction.” 
It’s a job that calls for the attention 
of experts. 

“The story of our record-keeping 
problem is fairly typical, insofar as 
the rapid growth of business that 
brought it about can be considered 
typical of many modern banks,” 
notes Mr. Low. “Established in 1889, 
Colonial Trust remained relatively 
stable in size for many years. But 
in 1950 we embarked on an expan- 
sion program that has included the 


acquisition of three other banks 
through mergers: the Thomaston 
National Bank, the Watertown Trust 
Company and the Naugatuck Na- 
tional Bank, and the opening of 
three new branch offices in Water- 
bury and its environs. 


Mergers Complicate Procedures 


“The mergers greatly complicated 


Xvour overall recordkeeping proced- 
* ures. In addition to Colonial Trust’s 


gram at Colonial é own files, we now had to accom- 
Company 


modate and control the hundreds of 
thousands of documents accumu- 
lated by three other organizations, 
papers with dates in some cases as 
far back as 1889. 

“Moreover, with stepped-up vol- 
ume of business, a multitude of new 
records was being created every day 
and we were rapidly running out of 
filing space. Realizing that something 
had to be done before the situation 
became critical, we called in the 
Remington Rand Business Services 
Department, an organization with 
more than 50 years’ experience in 
records management.” 


BSD specialists conducted a sur- 
vey of the bank’s existing records 
problem and drew up a detailed 
written proposal. When this was ac- 
cepted, their analysts came into the 
bank and went to work. 

They conducted an exhaustive in- 
ventory of records in all departments 
and branches, appraising each rec- 
ord as to its relative value and its 
frequency of reference. 

They found the volume amounting 
to 88,787 linear inches of space, or 
the equivalent of 4,034 filing-cabinet 
drawers. 

“Some 26 per cent of this total— 
equivalent of 1,059 filing drawers 
—was weeded out for immediate 
destruction,” the bank executive 
notes. “These included a considerable 
number of duplications (documents 
rendered superfluous by the existence 
of the same information elsewhere 
in the files), but most were simply 
papers that had outlived their useful- 
ness and could be thrown away with- 
out causing any operational difficulty 
or violating any legal status. 

“An additional 2.6 per cent was 


RECORDS MANAGEMENT at fast-growing Colonial Trust Company of Waier- 
bury, Conn., based on program established by the Remington Rand Business 
Services Department, assures that every file document is destroyed as soon as 
it has outlived its usefulness while preventing any premature destruction of 
still-valuable papers. Here is one section of the bank’s new storage area for 


inactive records. 
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CLOSE CONTROL over the bank’s 
inactive records is maintained on this 
Remington Rand Kardex visible rec- 
ord system. The Kardex unit permits 
documents in the storage area to be 
located in seconds. 


removed from the files and micro- 
filmed, again on the basis of relative 
operational or legal value, and this 
afforded another considerable saving 
in space. One spool of microfilm, 
small enough to be held in the palm 
of a man’s hand, holds as many as 
3,000 letter-sized documents. 

“We were able to destroy no less 
than 35 tons of paper as a result of 
the BSD analysis. Approximately 
$4,500 worth of filing equipment 
was reclaimed in the course of the 
housecleaning. When that sum is 
added to figures representing actual 
savings in floor space, and the total 
is set against the cost of the BSD 
service, the results show a clear net 
saving of more than $2,000 per year 
with much larger savings every year 
thereafter.” 


Central Storage Area 


“This immediate economy was 
only the beginning of the value we 
have derived from this project,” Mr. 
Low gratifyingly points out. “The 
tecords specialists established a cen- 
tral storage area for all inactive 
tecords, papers which must be saved. 

“A concise index to all the ma- 
terial in this storage area was set up 
in the form of a Kardex* visible 
record system, which is maintained 
in our records control office. It 
identifies each record in the storage 
area, gives the code number under 
which it is filed and its exact loca- 
tion. When the need for one of these 


—. 


* Product of Remington Rand. 


inactive documents arises we can 
find it in a matter of seconds. 

“Most important, the project in- 
augurated firm retention schedules 
for all types and classes of records, 
schedules that dictate how long each 
document be held, first in its oper- 
ating department and then in storage, 
in order to satisfy administrative, 
financial and legal requirements— 
and established a perpetual control 
system to assure that the schedules 
are carried out as a matter of 
routine. 


Operating Manual Is Guide 


“A detailed operating manual was 
prepared and distributed among our 
personnel as a guide to the retention 
program, and a ‘records officer’ has 
been appointed to supervise the pe- 
riodic transfer, microfilming and 
destruction of records according to 
the schedules. 

“As each container of records is 
transferred from departmental files 
to the storage area, in accordance 
with its retention schedule, a two- 
part printed form is filled out to 
control its subsequent activity. This 
form identifies the record by name, 
department, code number and stor- 
age location, and shows the dates 
(if any) when it is scheduled for 
microfilming or destruction. 


Posting Media 


“The top copy of the form is a 
gummed label, to be pasted on the 
container; the carbon copy is de- 
tached and sent to the records con- 
trol office. Here it serves as the 
posting media for the Kardex control 
record; then it is filed according to 
its date of destruction. If the record 
is to be permanently retained, its 
control form is filed behind the 
guide-card marked ‘Never.’ A peri- 
odic review of this ‘destruction’ file 
dictates the proper disposal of stored 
records as soon as they have become 
obsolete, and guards against the 
possibility of any premature destruc- 
tion.” 

The bank spokesman concludes: 

“The new system, as prescribed in 
the BSD manual, has given us a 
closer control over all our records 
than we could ever have achieved 
through conventional rule-of-thumb 
administrative methods. Moreover, it 


will enable .us to..maintain that. 
. ' degree 
. amount of future expansion.” 


of control through any 


Suppose 
you want to sell 


10,000 shares 
of some stock... 


From time to time that might 
happen, we know. And when it 
does, you probably prefer a mini- 
mum of publicity. You don’t want 
to depress the price of your stock. 
And you would like to complete 
the transaction as fast and effi- 
ciently as possible. 


If that’s your situation, maybe 
you—like an increasing number of 
other individuals and institutions 
—would like to place privately a 
large block of securities. 


So far this year, for example, we 
have successfully concluded dozens 
of such sales involving many thou- 
sands of shares of securities . . 
found we could usually complete 
the transactions in a matter of 
hours. 


Here are some of the reasons 
why: Because we belong to every 
major securities exchange . . . Be- 
cause we have a national network 
of 120 offices . . . Because we’ve 
linked those offices by more than 
100,000 miles of private wire and 
can quickly canvass literally thou- 
sands of contacts from coast-to- 
coast for evidence of interest in a 
given security. 


If those facilities can ever be 
useful to you, either in the sale or 
purchase of large blocks of securi- 
ties, we’ll be happy to consult with 
you at your convenience—and in 
confidence—of course. Simply con- 
tact William H. Culbertson, Vice 
President, Sales Division. 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


INCORPORATED 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y, 
a Offices in 112 Cities 
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Punched Cards Lift Proxy Vote 5 Per Cent; 
Processiné Time Cut from Weeks to Hours 


F you had a power mower sitting 
in the garage, chances are you 
wouldn’t use hand shears to cut 

the grass. Yet this, in effect, is what’s 
done when a company with data 
processing equipment uses a manual 
system to issue and count proxies. 

Southern Railway has retired the 

“hand shears” by utilizing punched- 
card data processing methods in its 
proxy system. The railway had the 
“hardware” to process the records. 
The next step was to design a 
punched card enabling it to record 
and analyze votes electronically. 


“The result of the use of punched 
proxy cards at Southern Railway has 
been exceptional from a number of 
angles,” noted R. B. Curry, controller, 
at his office in Washington, D. C. 

“For example: In past years we 
could squeeze out about % per cent 
increase in votes through follow-up 
methods; our first year of punched 
proxy cards saw a jump in voting by 
almost 5 per cent through a greater 
effort in solicitations. 


“The new system enables us to 
follow-up with a resolicitation of 
holders of 100 or more shares who 
have not submitted signed proxies, 
whereas formerly we could reason- 
ably resolicit the votes of only those 
with 500 or more shares. 


“By using machine _processable 
cards we’ve been able to cut the 
time involved in processing proxies 
from a matter of weeks to just 
hours. Furthermore, we can send 
out follow-up notices without any 
appreciable extra time or effort. 

“Finally, under the new method 
we can take our stockholder records 
and analyze them to determine any 
one of a number of factors which 
will aid management. Although 
analyzing stockholder records was 
possible under manual methods, in 
most cases the time and cost involved 
far outweighed the value of the fig- 
ures compiled.” 


Closer Ties with Stockholders 


The use of punched card proxies 
at Southern Railway is simply a 
reflection of the company’s contin- 
uing program to develop better 
ways of carrying out day-by-day 
activities of modern railroading. 
Saving time, promoting economy, as- 
suring safety, and providing closer 
ties with its stockholders are con- 
stant aims of the company. “To ac- 
complish these ends we are utiliz- 
ing the most modern methods in 
every phase of our operations,” Mr. 
Curry says, pointing to these: 


“Closed-circuit television, for exam- 
9 
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ple, in Southern’s modern yards is 
used for picking car numbers from 
inbound trains. Infrared ray hotbox 
detectors located at trackside sean 
passing trains and automatically flash 
warning signals of potential trouble, 
An echoscope uses ultrasonic princi- 
ples to inspect journals for invisible 
defects. Southern’s modern spot sys- 
tem of car repairs assures the fastest 
possible return of cars to trains. And 
our electronic computer, the 705 
Model II of International Business 
Machines Corporation, is cutting days 
to minutes in almost every phase of 
the company’s accounting work. 


“The punched card proxy system 
is only one small segment of the 
work carried on our computer. Yet 
it does illustrate how, through card 
design, we can set up almost any 
kind of accounting job for electronic 
processing. 


Records on Magnetic Tape 


“The foundation of our punched 
card proxy system is the fact that 
all stockholders records are now 
maintained on the magnetic tape of 
our IBM 705 data processing ma- 
chine. If, for example, you were 
to purchase 100 shares of Southern 
Railway common stock, this trans- 
action would show up on the trans- 
fer agent’s daily transaction sheet 


4 SARs O04 


AT SOUTHERN RAILWAY’S COMPUTER CENTER in Atlanta, the information appearing on the annual stockholder 


proxies is picked off the magnetic tape file by the International Business Machines 705 electronic data processing machi. 
The punched card proxy system is only one small segment of the work carried on its computer by the transportation system. 
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which is sent to the Southern Rail- 
way. These sheets, in fact, show the 
cisposition of every certificate sur- 
rendered or issued during the pre- 
ceding period. 

“Working from these transaction 
sheets, about every 45 days punched 
cards are created to serve as input 
to update the stockholders magnetic 
tape file. In other words, such fac- 
tors as the date, name, address and 
other data needed for control of 
transactions are put into punched 
cards for eventual conversion on 
{BM equipment to magnetic tape. 
Once in tape form. we can update 
records or pull information at com- 
puter speeds. 

“With vital stockholder data read- 
ily available for computer process- 
ing, it is only logical that proxy 
preparation and vote counting be 
carried out in a compatible manner. 
To this end, we designed an IBM 
card which would allow us to utilize 
our stored information and equip- 
ment—and thus sidestep the yearly 
chore of picking out qualified stock- 
holders, preparing proxies, printing 
addresses and later counting votes 
on a manual basis. 


Proxy Card Procedure 


“Under our new system, proxy 
cards are prepared about 50 days 
prior to the annual meeting. The 
information which is printed onto 
the proxy cards is picked up directly 
from the stockholders magnetic tape 
record. That is, the name, address 
and number of votes are printed 
onto the cards from the tape on an 
off-line IBM 720 high-speed Printer. 
Then, with the cards in the same 
order as the items on the tape, the 
proxies are fed into an IBM tape 
data selector for rapid punching of 


control information such as_ the 
stockholders record number, the 
preferred and/or common share 


holdings, and other control codes 
which will prove vital in later 
analysis. 

“In short, by designing a machine 
processable proxy card we are able 
to prepare the annual mailing in 
just a fraction of the time formerly 
required by an outside contractor. 
Utilizing electronic methods we elim- 
inate manual searching for holders 
of 100 or more shares for a fol- 
low-up; we avoid the tedious job 
of juggling address plates; and, 
through punched codes in the cards, 
we actually pre-complete a lot of 





OFF-LINE HIGH-SPEED IBM 720 Printer communicates data. such as name, 
address and number of votes, from the magnetic tape record onto the punched 
card proxy form, 


the work that will be involved in 
tabulating the votes. 

“Once the proxy cards are re- 
turned via mail, actual vote-count- 
ing becomes only a rudimentary pro- 
cedure. When cards come in they 
are sorted into ‘for’ and ‘against’ 
piles. Because “for” votes are re- 
corded automatically—that is, unless 
the stockholder specifically marks 
his proxy ‘against’ it will be re- 
corded as ‘for’ without further proc- 
essing—it is only necessary to gang 
punch the few ‘against’ cards. 


“Thus, with all the necessary data 
punched into the cards, tabulation 
becomes a matter of a rapid machine 
run through IBM equipment. After 
the count is completed the cards are 
forwarded to our computer center in 
Atlanta, Ga., where they are reconciled 
with the master stockholders tape. In 
this way we know who has voted and 
can prepare follow-up notices for 
those with 100 shares or more who 
haven’t turned in proxies yet. 


“It is significant that the system 
is set up with certain safeguards to 
insure an accurate vote count. For 
example, control codes punched into 
the proxy cards see to it that a 
stockholder cannot accidentally vote 
twice by mailing back the original 
and follow-up notice. The computer 
automatically records only the latest 
vote—and nullifies any previous. 

“Compared with Southern Rail- 
way’s previous proxy system, which 
was contracted out to a commercial 


bank, the use of punched proxy 
cards by our own staff is as dra- 
matic as the difference between the 
old iron horse and today’s giant 
diesels. Previously, stockholder lists 
were maintained on cards in a tub 
file. Any recourse to a particular 
account meant manual search to lo- 
cate the needed card. And to pre- 
pare mailings we had to correlate 
manually our file cards with stacks 
of address plates. 

“Now, however, all these jobs are 
handled via punched cards or mag- 
netic tape. Furthermore, once the 
tabulation is completed we can print 
up stockholder lists which 
the exact distribution of votes. 

“In addition, with data conven- 
iently stored on tape we can analyze 
our stockholder file by a number 
of factors. For example, we can 
breakdown stockholders by states, 
cities, sex, or types of business. 

“In other words, we have the 
flexibility to do statistical break- 
downs which, under previous manu- 
al methods, were just too costly 
and time-consuming.” 

“In essence,” declares transpor- 
tation executive Curry, “the use of 
a punchea proxy card at Southern 
Railway means that we are provid- 
ing greater service to the stockhold- 
ers of the company through more 
efficient processing methods. And 
the direct result is much greater 
scope to the entire program of stock- 
holder relations.” 


show 
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COMMUNICATION 


(Continued from page 9) 


cent in the first six months of 1959 
above the parallel period in 1958. 
The increase, according to a com- 
pany spokesman, reflects in part the 
favorable acceptance of the divi- 
sion’s newest computer system, the 
Burroughs 220. First delivery of a 
#220 system was made in October 
1958. By August 1959 there were 15 
delivered. More than 50 of the low- 
priced Burroughs Series F2000 desk- 
size Computer have been delivered, 
with another 500 units worth nearly 
$5 millions on order. 


Worldwide Awareness 


Friden, Inc. reports “production 
at an all-time high,” and the in- 
creased demand by business for im- 
proved figure work handling 
through integrated data processing 
methods is forcing overtime sched- 
ules. President Walter S. Johnson 
attributes part of the upsurge to im- 
provement in the national economy, 
but he also credits advancement in 
worldwide recognition of the 
communications services _ possible 
through integrated data processing. 
“Sales volume for 1959 should show 
an appreciable gain over 1958,” Mr. 
Johnson said. “This means to me 
that business management the world 
over has finally recognized the fi- 
nancial drain created by the increas- 
ing clerical cost involved in inade- 
quate methods of handling growing 
volumes of paper work necessary in 
business today.” 

Stanley C. Allyn, board chairman 
of National Cash Register Company, 
citing the development of _ the 
Compu-Tronic, electronic accounting 
machine to meet the need for low- 
cost electronics in the office, with 
first delivery early in 1960, said the 
company had received more than 
$2 millions in advance orders. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company Datamatic Division calls 
orders for the Honeywell 800 com- 
puter “substantially ahead of its 
early forecasts.” 


“Biggest Sales Year’’ 


The Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company reports it closed the 
“biggest sales year in its history on 
July 31.” 

Systematics Inc., 
General Transistor 


subsidiary of 
Corporation, 
manufacturer of Intercouplers for 


PRODUCING PLASTIC CARDS or metal plates directly from punch cards— 
Electronic DATATYPER 410 of Dashew Business Machines, Inc., is said to 
operate at an average speed of 14,000 characters per hour in embossing plates 
for such uses as credit card plans; addressing, accounting and stock control 
systems, and as identification tags for industrial equipment and supplies. Signals 
are transmitted from card punch at right; machine can also employ a perforated 


tape if desired. 


business and industrial machines, in 
its five years has sold “close to 2,000 
Intercouplers for installation in the 
Government, the military and over 
50 major industries in the United 
States and Canada,” and company 
spokesmen announced that June, 
July and August netted a larger dol- 
lar volume than any other three- 
month period in its history. 

“We have only begun to scratch 
the surface when it comes to pro- 
viding systems which employ elec- 
tronic computers and attempt to tie 
in communications to work with 
them,” comments Edward L. Lach, 
engineer — systems and procedures, 
Western Union facsimile and private 
wire services. The division’s volume 
is around $50 millions a year. 

The company unable to service 
its customers promptly and properly, 
to maintain efficiency of operation, 
may be killing itself. Managements 
may find it costs more not to mod- 
ernize. In the following survey of 
the newest electronic data processing 
equipment developments, and in the 
studies herewith which “cover the 
waterfront” from one-man office aids 
to large-scale systems, CREDIT AND 
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FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT readers 
should find many ideas to make their 
business more efficient and more 
profitable. 


Equipment Showcase 


At the top of Royal McBee Corpora- 
tion’s line is the LGP-30 Computer which 
features ease of operation, needs no special 
wiring, wall channels or air conditioning, 
plugs into an ordinary 110-volt wall outlet. 
At present there are 305 of these machines 
installed and operating, company reports. 
The LGP-30 features “more than twice as 
much memory capacity as a medium-size 
computer selling for four times as much,” 
notes company. Its memory size: 4096 
words for data and program. Inventory 
control, “management by exception,” are 
among the applications. (Case history ap- 
plication of LGP-30 is described in this 
issue on page 16.) 

For the “one-clerk office” McBee offers 
the General Records Poster, built on the 
theme: why go through three or four post- 
ing operations when one will do? Applica- 
tions include payroll, accounts payable, 
accounts receivable, production scheduling, 
other routine chores. 

The McBee Automatic Keysort affords 
the small businessman fully integrated 
data processing for “less than one-third 
the salary of a semiskilled clerk,” company 
spokesman notes. Utilized by over 10,000 
firms, the Keysort method eliminates 
transcribing of data; the source document 
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is the working unit. Primary machine in 
the automatic system is the Keysort Tabu- 
lating Punch which automatically code- 
punches and tabulates original records 
from a simple ten-key keyboard. 


IBM Corporation 


These are among new products and 
services launched by International Business 
Machines Corporation in recent months: 

The Series 1200 character-sensing equip- 
ment for banking automation. (Further 
described in the article “Banking Auto- 
mation” on page 9.) 

IBM 7070 solid-state completely tran- 
sistorized large-scale computer—Transistor- 
ization substantially cuts installation and 
environmental control costs, greatly in- 
creases speed, reduces power and space 
requirements from those of vacuum tube 
computers. 

The 7070 incorporates the three basic 
types of data processing: punched cards, 
magnetic tape and random access magnetic 
disks. Key features of the system are high 
internal processing speeds (16.600 five-digit 
numbers can be added and subtracted in a 
second; it can read magnetic tape at the 
rate of 15,000 to 62,500 characters per 
second). Four files of 50 magnetic disks 
can be included in the system, providing 
for the random access storage of 24-million 
digits, any one of which can be located 
and altered in a split second; an immediate 
access high-speed memory of 50,000 to 
100,000 digits. 

IBM 7090 fully-transistorized computer, 
most powerful data processing system to 
be marketed by the company. It has com- 
puting speeds up to five times faster than 
its predecessor 709. It can simultaneously 
read and write at the rate of 3-million 
units of information a second. Delivery of 


the first system is scheduled for next No- . 


vember to Sylvania Electric Products in 
Needham, Mass., where it will be applied 
to a classified defense project. General- 
purpose programs developed for the 709 
will be usable on the 7090 as will hundreds 
of programs developed for the IBM 704 
computer. 

Interesting applications of IBM systems 
include: Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
road’s CAR-FAX system—twenty Trans- 
ceivers (equipment developed by IBM 
Corp. which transmits and receives infor- 
ination from punched cards via a telephone 
circuit) connect with 68 field stations, 
each with its own Transceiver, key-punch 
and accounting machines, to provide trac- 
ing headquarters for the entire C&NW 
system, with all departures, arrivals and 
interchanges listed hourly. Printed each 
night and ready for business the first thing 
in the morning are daily listings of all 
50,000 freight cars on the railroad’s tracks. 


“The next ten years will see 

important changes take place 
in the world of data processing 
. -« Maybe the biggest change in 
the field will be that of the 
attitude of the user. The cus- 
tomer, less interested in hard- 
ware, will buy service-perform- 
ance per dollar . . . Certainly 
we will continue to see dramatic 
technical developments, among 
them such things as film and 
chemical memories, already 
well off the engineer’s black- 
board.”’ 
William E. Lonergan, manager 
of Product Planning and Market 
Analysis, Burroughs Corporation 
ElectroData Div. 


to mechanize and consolidate all repetitive 
accounting, engineering and sales clerical 
operations. System will be delivered in 
1960. 

At New England Confectionery Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Mass., the IBM Ramac 
305 is used for simultaneous billing and 
inventory control. Company has 14 ware- 
houses coast-to-coast. 


A.T.&T. Co. 


“Communication and _ data-handling 
equipment will be combined to control 
business and production processes in many 


locations,” notes A.T. & T. president 
Frederick R. Kappel. Dataphone, the Bell 
System service that permits the transmis- 
sion of any type of data in any machine 
language over private line or switched 
message facilities, at low or high speeds, 
from any point where there is a telephone, 
already has a variety of applications. 

A savings and loan association in Michi- 
gan is using the Dataphone low-volume 
serial subset in conjunction with the Friden 
Teledata reader. At six local branches, 
Burroughs Sensimatic machines produce an 
eight level tape at each teller cage. At the 
end of business these tapes are fed 
through the Teledata and subset to head- 
quarters. The arrangement “results in sub- 
stantial savings in both time and money 
for the customer,” says A.T. & T.’s Robert 
L. Hess, engineer-market and product test- 
ing, who cites another example: 

A customer wanted to transmit payroll 
cards from the West Coast to his central 
location in Ohio. His volume was not 
heavy enough for leased wires, so he is 
using an IBM Transceiver and Digital 
subset to send his cards over the message 
network. “In addition to higher speed 
subsets,” A.T.&T. also is looking “toward 
more automatic transmission.” 


Burroughs Corporation 


Brightest luminary in Burroughs’ sky 
was recent launching of its B25] Visible 
Record Computer, a solid-state electronic 
data processing system specifically designed 

(Continued on page 29) 


UNTANGLE TAPE FILING PROBLEMS! 


ACME VISIBLE SYSTEMS 
handle tape or punch cards 


in record time 


PN Ne VISIBLE 


A.T. & T. used the JBM 705 to automate 
its 1,600,000 stockholder records on 
ae cards and store on magnetic tape 

es, 

Phillips Petroleum Company uses its 709 
to handle both technical and _ business 
calculations, such as closer control of 
warehouse stocks, maintenance costs and 
production distribution; improve motor 
fue) blending. 

Connecticut Light & Power Co. will use 
the 7070 at its Berlin, Conn. headquarters 


Office automation is only as fast as your ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, Inc. : 
filing system. So back your machines 8411 West Allview Drive, Crozet, Va. | 
with the fastest. Back them with Acme I fivincstturandugura'l 0:F C 0'F and tar & 
Visible. Tapes and punch cards are_ Ff automation systems. I 
instantly filable and instantly available. I Mena 

Payroll, dividends, royalties, interest... 
for whatever purposes you use automatic 
machines, there’s an Acme Visible Sys- | °™*"”—— 


— s ananassae 


tem to keep pace with them and give you J Address__ hilpapiligcaliin I 
full benefit of speed and savings. 
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ON THE 


Personal Side 


CuirrorD S. FARMER has been ap- 
pointed treasurer, B. F. Goodrich 
Footwear & Flooring Company, 
Watertown, Mass. He began with 
The B. F. Goodrich Company as a 
sales accountant in 1939 and most 
recently had been assistant controller 
of the company, at Akron. He is a 
past president, National Association 
of Accountants, Akron chapter. 


James A. SweEeENy has been pro- 
moted to general credit manager, 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 
Toledo, to succeed A. H. Ahlers, re- 
tired. Mr. Sweeny, a graduate of the 
University of Toledo, holds the As- 
sociate and Fellow Awards, National 
Institute of Credit, and is treasurer 
of the Credit Association of North- 
western Qhio. 

Mr. Ahlers, named Toledo “Credit 
Man of the Year” in 1954, also 
held the titles of assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer of the com- 
pany at the time of his retirement. 


Joun D. Nycren, formerly as- 
sistant credit manager, has been ad- 
vanced to credit manager, Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing Company, 
St. Paul. He began with 3-M in 
1956. K. T. Bacon, assistant treasurer, 
is a director of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Management. 


In a reorganization of the corpo- 
rate financial division at The Stand- 
ard Register Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, Ropert K. ArtuurR, formerly 
manager of Dayton accounting de- 
partments, has been promoted to 
controller of the corporation. 
ArTHUR M. WittMan, formerly con- 
troller, Pacific Div., has been named 
assistant treasurer at Dayton. 


Joun H. Hotmes has been ap- 
pointed controller, military — elec- 
tronic computer division of Bur- 
roughs Corporation, Detroit, to suc- 
ceed C. J. McClain, who has been 
transferred to the staff of the cor- 
porate controller. 


Raymonp L. SEAMAN has been ap- 
pointed general credit manager of 
International Shoe Company, St. 
Louis. Most recently he had been 
general manager of the Feltman & 
Curme div. of International, and 
earlier was district manager for 
Shoenterprise Corp., a subsidiary of 
International. He is a past president 
of Chicago-Midwest Credit Manage- 
ment Association. 


Wivpur E. GrirFiru has been pro- 
moted to eastern regional credit 
manager, National Gypsum Company, 
Buffalo, to handle responsibilities of 
the newly created region. He began 
with the company in 1952 as district 
credit manager. 

In other promotions at National 
Gypsum, W. RoBert WHITE became 
midwest division credit manager, and 
RussELL F. Warp was named eastern 
division credit manager to succeed 


Mr. Griffith. 


LeonarD F. KinsMAn has _ been 
named vice president, William Iselin 
& Company, Inc., New York, in 
charge of new business development. 
While he was credit department su- 
pervisor of Iselin’s furniture division 
in Grand Rapids, Mr. Kinsman was 
a founder of the Furniture Manu- 
facturers Credit Group, and an in- 
structor in classes of the National 
Institute of Credit. 


Rocer Bruce, Jr. has been ad- 
vanced to assistant cashier, Third 
National Bank, Nashville, Tenn. He 
continues as assistant manager of the 
South Nashville office. 


Watitace J. Cooper has_ been 
named controller, Atlantic National 
Insurance Company, New York City. 


GLEN SELVES has been appointed 
credit manager of Inland Empire 
Dairy Association, Spokane, succeed- 
ing the late Bailey Strike. Mr. Selves 
has been with the association 17 
years. 
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J. A. SWEENY Cc. S. FARMER 


R. L. SEAMAN W. E. GRIFFITH 


R. W. GONSER R. W. NORCROSS 


Rosert W. Norcross has become 
general credit manager of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company, Chicago. 
Previously he had been treasurer, 
Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, 
Clifton, N. J. 


Ray W. Gonser, assistant credit 
manager, Seidlitz Paint & Varnish 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., has ad- 
ditionally been named _ traffic 
manager. 


G. S. Hornspaker, formerly do- 
mestic credit manager, has been ad- 
vanced to assistant treasurer, Stude- 
baker-Packard Corporation, South 
Bend, Ind. A director of the St. 
Joseph Valley Chapter, NACM, Mr. 
Hornbaker holds a master’s degree 
from Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration. R. _ L. 
WESTON succeeds him as credit man- 
ager. 


Joun Horn has been appointed a 
vice president of Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. 
GEORGE I. JEHN, assistant treasurer, 
has become assistant vice president, 
assigned to the credit department. 





Here’s what 
you need 
in making 

credit 
decisions... 


= 


gg OCtATION © 
Credit Antercharge 


Credit Interchange Reports take the 
guesswork out of making credit de- 
cisions. Granting credit on the old 
system of writing to the applicant's 


references or on reports based on \ 


information given by one or two 
suppliers can be risky. It is mislead- 
ing . . . a financial statement may 
indicate strength but unless the cus- 
tomer'’s paying record shows that 
strength put to actual use, what is it 
worth? C. |. Reports give you a com- 
plete survey of facts regarding his 
paying record . . . facts from the 
ledgers of many suppliers, in many 
lines, in all parts of the country. With 
these facts you can make sound 
credit decisions. 


learn more about these timely, de- 
pendable reports. Ask the Bureau 
serving your area or write... 


Credit Interchange Bureaus 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of 
CREDIT MANAGEMENT 
1194 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


5 Creoit 


THERE IS A CREDIT INTERCHANGE BUREAU NEAR YOU 


Credit Interchange Bureaus are located strategically throughout the 
country in all principal cities. If you are not a member, the Bureau 
servicing your area will be glad to give you facts and figures... 
without obligation. 


ALABAMA 
1823!/, Fifth Ave. N. 
Birmingham AL 2-1184 


ARIZONA 
705 N. First St. 
Phoenix AL 8-8197 


ARKANSAS 
234 Pyramid Life Bldg. 
Little Rock FR 5-645! 


CALIFORNIA 

1501 W. Eighth St. 

Los Angeles HU 3-515] 
508 Orpheum Bldg. 

San Diego BE 9-819! 
989 Market St. 

San Francisco SU 1-3960 


2-0eo® 


1126 Wkly 


\ 
2-30 
49 \vey 
\ 
wkly 
\w30 


COLORADO 
1074 Bannock St. 
Denver TA 5-137] 


FLORIDA 

245 E. Adams St. 
Jacksonville EL 3-3693 
3375 S. W. Third Ave. 
Miami FR 9-564! 

715 Grand Central Ave. 
Tampa 86-8181 


GEORGIA 


1330 W. Peachtree Bldg. N.W. 


Atlanta TR 3-3141 


ILLINOIS 
165 N. Canal St. 
Chicago AN 3-5080 


309 S. Jefferson 
Peoria 3-6534 


INDIANA 

220 S. E. Eighth St. 
Evansville HA 5-265] 
130 E. New York St. 
Indianapolis ME 5-3527 


IOWA ° 

700 Walnut Bldg. 

Des Moines CH 4-5284 
226 Badgerow Bldg. 
Sioux City 5-5655 


KANSAS 
912 N. Broadway 
Wichita FO 3-1257 


KENTUCKY 
320 W. Main St. 
Louisville JU 3-447] 


LOUISIANA 
633 Carondelet St. 
New Orleans MA 170! 


MARYLAND 
Morris Bldg. 


Baltimore PL 2-6708 


MASSACHUSETTS 
161 Devonshire St. 
Boston LI 2-213] 


MICHIGAN 
2111 Woodward 
Ave. 

Detroit 

WO 2-5390 


21 Ottawa Ave. 
N.W 


Grand Rapids 
GL 9-337 


MINNESOTA 
502 Thorpe Bldg. 
Minneapolis 

FE 6-8356 


MISSOURI 
3119 Gillham Rd. 
Kansas City 

WE 1-7115 


218 N. 4th St. 


St. Louis 
CH 1-6172 


MONTANA 
440 Stapleton Bldg. 
Billings 2-3454 


NEBRASKA 
1202 Farnam St. 
Omaha JA 2480 


NEW MEXICO 
216 Korber Bldg. 
Albuquerque CH 3-6709 


NEW YORK 
155 Franklin St. 
Buffalo WA 7018 


229 Park Avenue South 
New York City OR 4-5100 


NORTH CAROLINA 
302 S. College St. 
Charlotte FR 5-773] 


OHIO 

1207 Elm St. 
Cincinnati CH 1-3841 
319 The Arcade Bldg. 
Cleveland MA 1-347} 


4040!/, Monroe St. 
Toledo GR 9-4426 


OKLAHOMA 
601 N. W. 5th St. 
Oklahoma City CE 5-1343 


OREGON 
444 Pittock Block 
Portland CA 6-3531 


PENNSYLVANIA 

1218 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia WA 3-0371 
701 Commonwealth Annex 
Pittsburgh AT 1-6822 


TENNESSEE 

1124 Hamilton Natl. Bank Bldg. 
Chattanooga AM 6-3033 

201 Daylight Bldg. 

Knoxville 5-718] 


.802 McCall Bldg. 


Memphis JA 6-2156 


TEXAS 
912 Taylor St. 
Amarillo DR 4-2823 


313 Furman Bldg. 

Corpus Christi TU 2-3379 
1642 Irving Blvd. 

Dallas RI 2-7188 

2800 E. Yandell Dr. 

El Paso LO 6-1635 


2301 Westbrook 
Fort Worth TE 8-8377 


2907 Shenandoah St. 
Houston JA 9-6136 


3708 Avenue Q 
Lubbock SH 4-2359 


203'/> E. Second St. 
Odessa FE 7-3811 


214 Dwyer Ave. 
San Antonio CA 5-7106 


UTAH 
33 E. First St. S. 
Salt Lake City EM 4-6457 


VIRGINIA 
1103 E. Main St. 
Richmond MI 8-0l11 


WASHINGTON 

212 Virginia St. 
Seattle MA 4-2400 
East 920 Wolverton 
Spokane HU 7-1602 
623 Security Bldg. 
Tacoma FU 3-143! 


WEST VIRGINIA 
1902!/, Washington St. E. 
Charleston DI 6-0849 


WISCONSIN 

605 Bellin Bldg. 
Green Bay HE 2-487] 
808 N. 3rd St. 
Milwaukee BR 6-6062 
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Credit and Financial Executives: 


NOW is the time for you to enroll in... 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Designed to help you... 


... perform your 
present jobs better 


... prepare for 
greater responsibilities 


... Improve your ability to 
solve problems and 
make decisions 


For Further Information: 
Clip Coupon and mail today 


William P. Layton, Executive Director 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 

CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 
229 Park Ave. So., New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send me free illustrated booklet giving detailed informa- 1960 SESSIONS 
tion about the Graduate School 


Choice of two locations 


| 
Company . ' STANFORD UNIVERSITY DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


Street 
June 26-July 9, 1960 July 31-Aug. 13, 1960 


Enrollment Limited 





COMMUNICATION 


(Continued from page 25) 


for the banking industry but also intended 
for use in other fields. (This is described 
in article “Banking Automation.”) The 
Corporation’s ElectroData Division offers 
three of the most advanced computing 
systems on the market: the small-scale 
desk-sized £101, of which hundreds are in 
use; the medium Burroughs 205, and the 
intermediate Burroughs 220. 

Business enterprises now utilizing the 
speed and capacity of the Burroughs 205 
include the First Pennsylvania Banking & 
Trust Company, General Insurance Com- 
pany, Sears Roebuck & Company, to men- 
tion a few. 

First delivery of a Burroughs 220 sys- 
tem was made in October 1958. By August 
1959, 15 of these systems were delivered, 
company reports. Business users include 
Allstate Insurance Company, which has 
two 220’s in use at Skokie, IIl., General 
Electric Company, Hoffman Laboratories 
Div. of Hoffman Electronics Corporation, 
Dow Chemical Company. The 220’s mag- 
netic tape system features a transfer rate 
of 25,000 character/sec., will offer a max- 
imum unit file capacity of approximately 
59 million digits. 


National Cash Register 


First installation of National Cash Regis- 
ter’s completely integrated data processing 
system, designed from the ground up 
for general business use, the 304, is 
scheduled for this fall. The Fifth 
Third Union Trust Company of 
Cincinnati will become the first bank to 
install National’s 304 fully transistorized 
computer. The million-dollar system, based 
on the new universal bank language, is 
scheduled to be in operation by January 
1961. The new system will handle all 


—————————————— 


“If any of us is looking to 
the future in terms only of 
electronic switches and world- 
wide button pushing, and not in 
terms of developing people who 
can manage the business into 
the 21st century, then he has 
forgotten the most important 
thing of all.” 

Frederick R. Kappel, President 

American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company 


checking account records for the bank’s 
70,000 accounts in metropolitan Cincin- 
nati and Hamilton County; will keep all 
of the bank’s personal loan records and 
personal trust records. Components of the 
system: 304 computer, magnetic tape file 
units, high-speed printer, check sorters, 
units for imprinting magnetic ink digits 
and symbols. 

The Compu-Tronic electronic accounting 
machine, scheduled for delivery early 1960, 
combines in a single desk-sized unit the 
functions of the conventional office calcu- 
lator, adding machine and accounting 
machine. The Compu-Tronic can be used 
for a variety of jobs in virtually all types 
of businesses. Up to 31 electronic memory 
units supply frequently used figures needed 
to compute taxes, discounts and other in- 
formation required for a particular job. 
Machine multiplies king-size numbers in 
a fraction of a second; mechanical memory 
units can be saved for storing data needed 
for accounting «purposes. Machine can 
easily be operated by anyone who can 
operate a conventional accounting machine, 


reports NCR. 


Remington Rand 


A leader and pioneer in the field of 
electronic data processing systems, Rem- 


ington Rand introduced to the public in 
recent months such developments as: 
LARC, large-scale solid-state computer for 
business and commercial use, said by 
company to be “fastest and most advanced 
computer,” with speeds averaging 25 times 
faster than any existing system and capable 
of going up to 200 times faster. First 
installation scheduled for early 1960. 

Univac Solid-State Computer, of which 
close to 200 already have been ordered. 
Company cites this system “greatest single 
step forward since introduction of the 
original Univac system in 1950.” Compa- 
tible to any punched-card installation, the 
new system can be operated in an area 
as small as 575 square feet; emits very 
little heat and power requirements are 
extremely low, company states. 

Electronic Synchro-Tape Typewriter, for 
punched-tape and edge-punched cards, 
especially useful where data are filed, used 
and refiled repeatedly as in sales order-to- 
invoice chain, purchase-order and inventory 
procedures. 

Univac Tape Searchwriter for searching 
a magnetic tape file and automatically 
typing the information, Interchangeable 
‘Lypewriter Type, Fold-a-Matic typewriter 
construction, the Transcopy Photocopier 
are among other new products. 


Friden 


Friden, Inc., pioneer in development of 
“tape talk” data processing since its in- 
ception, has embarked on an expanded 
program of “standardization” of a common 
machine language. This now means that 
the Friden line, from basic Flexowriter, 
automatic tape-operated writing machine, 
to the new, added capacity Model CTS 
Computyper, automatic writing-billing ma- 
chine, “customizing” has been limited to 
the barest possible minimum. “Most modi- 
fication requests from customers are now 

(Concluded on page 32) 


FOR GENERAL BUSINESS USE—National Cash Register Company’s “304” completely integrated electronic data proc- 
essing system is so new its first installation is scheduled for this fall. System features completely transistorized de- 
sigt, magnetic core memory and unique circuits reported to provide unusual flexibility and simplified programming. 
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Modernizing the Office 
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Faster Copies 


623 One Step Uni-Matic “Auto- 
Stat” model photocopy machine of 
American Photocopy Equipment 
Company (APECO) slashes operat- 
ing cycle time to produce more 
copies in less time. All-purpose copy- 
maker provides sharp, black-on-white 
copies of letters, invoices, charts, 
photographs, any record whether 
printed, stamped, mimeographed, 
drawn, penciled, blueprinted, typed 
on any paper, in any color, one or 
beth sides. 


Electronic Dictating Unit 


624 Advanced pushbutton model 
STENORETTE “T” dictating-transcrib- 
ing machine of DeJur-Amsco Cor- 
poration features full transistoriza- 
tion for instant response (no 
warmup time needed), linear prog- 
ress scale to pinpoint exact tape 
position, “set. and forget” volume 
control. Reusable magnetic tape sup- 
plies 50 minutes of dictation time 
per reel. Three sensitivity settings 
permit normal, close or conference 
dictation. Telephone accessory en- 
ables recording of two-way conver- 
sations. Optional accessory _ that 
activates machine with sound of 
voice also is available. 
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Delivers the Message 


625 Valuable for sales presenta- 
tions, training programs, meetings, 
the Bitt-RitE Portable Presentation 
Easel of Business Equipment Prod- 
ucts gets your message over fast 
visually. Available in single or dou- 
ble-chart types, easel is made of 
anodized tubular aluminum with no 
welded or riveted parts, light in 
weight, and stands 72” high. Legs 
can be adjusted for lower heights. 
Chart board surface for chalk talks, 
plastic pointer and extra chart hang- 
er are standard. Durable duck carry- 
ing case is optional. 


This Department will welcome 
opportunities to serve you by 
contacting manufacturers or 
wholesalers for further infor- 
mation regarding products de- 
scribed herein. Please address 
MODERNIZING, Credit & Finan- 
cial Management, 229 Park Av. 
So., New York 3. 
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File Ends Bottlenecks 


626 Electric Roto-FILE of Mosler 
Safe Company (shown) provides 
capacity, easy accessibility for up to 
50,000 cards, along with working 
comfort for as many as three persons 
at a time. Models holding up to 
90,000 cards are available. Work- 
shelf runs length of file. Independ- 
ently operated drums are activated 
by finger-tip pressure, revolve clock- 
wise or counter-clockwise. 


Credit Card Amount Printer 


627 DasHew DatawritER Model 
19-5 credit card device imprints 
amount of purchase on sales slip at 
same time names of customer and 
member-merchant are recorded from 
embossed plates. Entries of pur- 
chase price are more legible with this 
device, making for faster, more ac- 
curate data input. Price-imprinted 
sales slips cannot be forged or 
altered. Product of Dashew Business 
Machines should be useful to banks 
and all companies having credit card 
plans. 








Videograph in Bow 


628 VipEoGRAPH, high-speed elec- 
tronic printing process has been in- 
troduced by A. B. Dick Company. 
Analogous to TV in some ways, 
Videograph unit is engineered to 
scan in one location and transmit a 
permanent video facsimile image to 
one or more printers at point of use 

























Scanner (above); Printer (below) 



































razors, other devices which require 
no more wattage than the 52-watt 
capacity of the Electra. Device is 
simple to operate, says maker, 
Terado Company; just plug into 
cigarette lighter of your car. Comes 


in leatherette case, measures mere 
Ss Dy,” x 0". 


Literature Display 


630 Attractive display rack assures 
reading of sales aids, house organs, 
magazines. The Aluminum Literature 
Rack made by THe RAK MAKERS is 
faced with sturdy transparent Plexi- 
glas. Fixture offers large capacity 








Plastic Binding Machine Is All Electric 





and an end to messy stacks on re- 
ception room tables, as well as to 
sagging and drooping literature. 
Over 20 different standard models, 
special sizes to order; all shipped 
completely assembled. Racks are 
available for either wall mounting 
or for free-standing positions on the 
floor. 
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will reproduce pictorial as well as 
alphabetic and numeric information. 
“Character-generator” permits trans- 
lation of computer-generated data. 
(mong its applications: high-speed 
facsimile printing, address-label 
printing, printing from digital com- 
puters, reproducing lock-box checks. 


Midget Power Plant 
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631 ELectro-BINnDER all-electric plastic binding machine of General Binding 
Corporation is said to be 60 to 100 per cent faster than manual operation. 
Comparison photo shows books bound in 1 hour by Electro-Binder GBC 
Model 16 EB (left); on the right, books bound in same period of time by 
manually operated machine. Portable desktop unit can be operated by any 
employee; plugs into 115-volt AC wall outlet. Machine binds books of any size, 
any length, and thicknesses from *4¢” to 2”, in any of five styles, fourteen 
colors. 


€29  TrerADo ELECTRA is an elec- 
tronic device for changing 12 volts 
DC car battery power to 110 volts 
AC electricity, making possible the 
use away from office and home of 
many appliances, such as dictating 
units, recorders, radios, electric 
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NEW COMMUNICATION FOR 
SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 


(Concluded from page 29) 


simple matters of field revision by Friden 
servicemen,” notes company spokesman. 
Other Friden products include systems 
snodel of the Flexowriter, the Friden Add 
Punch; Teledata, for automatic transmis- 
sion and receiving of 5-6-7- or 8-channel 
tape; Selectadata, for automatic or manual 
selection of data from punched paper tape; 
Collectadata, transmitters and receivers for 
accumulating of data at central sources 
from widely scattered plant areas. Outside 
the realm of integrated data processing 
are the Friden desk-model calculator, a 
new chain multiplication calculator Model 
SBT, and mailroom automation machines. 


Monroe 


The Distributape system of Monroe 
Calculating Machine Company designed 
to speed the accumulation, distribution 
and analysis of data for retail stores, now 
is in operation in the W. T. Grant Com- 
pany chain. The system consists of Mon- 
roe cash registers for punching tape, and 
a Distributape computer which analyzes 
the tapes. 

At Greenwood Mills, two Monrobot 1X 
computers automatically process 99 per 
cent of all billings. Barmon Bros. Com- 
pany of Buffalo, dress manufacturer, pro- 
cesses approximately 300, 4-line invoices 
a day with its computer. 


Systematics 


Systematics Inc., subsidiary of General 
Transistor Corporation, produces over 40 
standard models of its Intercoupler in 
addition to special units to solve data 
processing problems. Most notable single 
addition in the past year, the Telepunch 
Series T5000, provides direct card-to-card 
data transmission over existing wire sys- 
tems. Systematics’ “philosophy:” to utilize 
existing equipment to its fullest; make 
punched cards immediately intelligible to 
a wire system without converting to tape. 
First Telepunch applications are in pay- 
roll and quality control, with accounting 
systems and railroad car reporting poten- 
tials. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com- 


“American management has 
for years accepted the wisdom 
of automating production proc- 
esses; to the extent that we pro- 
duce goods in the greatest vol- 
ume, at the least cost, the world 
has ever known, This same man- 
agement, on the other hand, has 
neglected improvement in the 
processing of raw clerical data 
and the perpetuation of these 
data through all stages, includ- 
ing final statistical analyses 
through computers. Today, busi- 
ness is remedying this shortcom- 
ing.” 

Walter S. Johnson, President 

Friden, Inc. 


“There is no doubt that with- 
in the next few years the pho- 
tocopy machine will become as 
commonplace in the American 
business office as the typewriter 
is today. With salaries of office 
workers on the rise and with 
the amount of paperwork in- 
creasing substantially each year, 
it is important that business- 
men take steps to give greater 
responsibility to their employees; 
therefore, the secretary who 
formerly spent the majority of 
her time manually copying busi- 
ness papers will in the future 
make mechanical photocopies, 
thereby giving her additional 
time on more responsible tasks.” 


Samuel G. Rautbord, Pres. 
American Photocopy 


Equipt. Co. (APECO) 


pany reports first deliveries of its Honey- 
well 800 computer will be made in the 
fourth quarter 1960, with orders for the 
fully transistorized system from organiza- 
tions in the fields of finance, manufactur- 
ing, transportation, insurance, utilities, 
government, military and several scientific 
computing operations. 

At Western Union Telegraph Company, 
testing and development are centered on 
the “marriage of communications with 
computers,” with great progress reported 
in devices offering speed beyond the use 
of the standard telegraph channel. One 
example, medium-speed channel capable 
of transmitting punched tape at a rate 
of 200-240 words per min. WU’s Plan 
III-A switching system, most widely used 
WU system today, according to E. L. Lach, 
engineer/systems and procedures, facsim- 
ile and private wire services, is designed 
primarily for the small and medium-size 
communications network. Over 100 such 
installations in private wire systems repre- 
sent virtually every type of industry. Plan 
57, one of WU’s newest developments, has 
three installations scheduled: at United 
States Steel, United Airlines and Reynolds 
Metals Company. 

RCA’s 501, Philco Corporation’s Tran- 
sac S-2000 large-scale system introduced 
in December 1958, Underwood Corpora- 
tion’s Data-Flo, Bendix’s G-15 also are in 
the vanguard of electronic data processing. 

Now comes ITEK Corporation of Walt- 
ham, Mass., whose field of specialization 
is information technology. Non-numerical 
and graphic data, such as letters, charts, 
drawings, photographs, periodicals, legal 
documents, personnel records, which can- 
not be put in computer form, are its “raw 
materials.” Miniaturization or microfilming 
is one of the key tools in Itek’s system. 

And at National Biscuit Company the 
first Dashew Electronic Datatyper 410, 
said to be the fastest single character em- 
bossing machine, will be used for prepa- 
ration of customer identification plates to 
be employed in addressing some 11 million 
account-coded invoice/order sets written 
annually by company’s salesmen. Each 
salesman will maintain his own “library” 
of plates and a Datawriter. 
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Business Shows Present 
Progress in Equipment 


Random gleanings from the Busi- 
ness Shows: 

Introduced at the Business Equip- 
ment Exposition in Washington, 
D.C.: 

Comptometer Corporation’s Comp- 
toCard data preparation equipment, 
combines calculating and key punch- 
ing in one operation through use of 
ComptoCard machine and IBM key 
punch. 

Addressograph - Multigraph Cor- 
poration’s Model 650 Collator, which 
automatically gathers up to 100 sets 
of 50 pages each in a single machine 
operation; new wide image models of 
Multigraph Multilith Offset equip- 
ment to take full 11”x17” sheets; 
Code Scanning Punch which photo- 
electrically scans numeric informa- 
tion on tabulating card form and 
converts it to punched holes. 

Smith-Corona Marchant’s Docu- 
ment Preparation System, which re- 
duces the amount of manual typing 
required in purchasing and receiving 
operations, through devices produced 


by the Kleinschmidt Division of SCM. 
500 Lines at New York Show 


At the National Business Show, in 
New York City, in October, more 
than 300 exhibits, showing nearly 
500 different product lines, were 
scheduled. 

About 12 per cent of the exhibits 
were by foreign manufacturers. A 
typing contest for secondary school 
students used these foreign-make ma- 
chines: Olivetti (Italy), DeJur (West 
Germany), Hermes (Switzerland), 
Siemag (West Germany), and Ever- 
est (Italy). 


“The effects of the new char- 
acter sensing machines will go 
far beyond the banking indus- 
try alone. In time, these new 
concepts will enter many facets 
of business and industry. It is 
expected to find important use 
among airlines for tickets and 
reservations, and oil companies 
for credit card accounting. In- 
dustrial production recording, 
retail sales and payroll equip- 
ment of the future will very 
likely make use of the same 
principles.” 


Francis R. Rodgers, 
head of bank marketing 
International Business 
Machines Corporation 





Guides to Improve Executive Operation 


KEEPING INFORMED 


CORPORATE RECORDS RETENTION 

VoL. 2: A Guide to Canadian Fed- 
eral and Provincial Requirements — 
Just as Volume 1 simplified under- 
standing of the complicated host of 
U.S. Federal regulations on the sub- 
ject, Volume 2 performs a service 
for both Canadian companies and 
U.S. businesses operating in Canada. 
Volume 3, to be published in the 
fall, will cover requirements of in- 
dividual U.S. states. 


BonDs OF SuRETYSHIP — Reprinted 

in handy form from the Eighth 
Edition of “Handbook of Architec- 
tural Practice” of The American In- 
stitute of Architects are the chapters 
on “Bonds of Suretyship,” “Types of 
Sureties” and “Specific Types of 
Bonds—Functions.” Also included in 
this booklet (as appendixes) are (A) 
Bid Bond, A.I.A. Document No. A- 
310; (B) Performance Bond, A.I.A. 
Document No. A-311; (C) Labor 
and Material Payment Bond, A.I.A. 
Document No. A-311; (D) Perform- 
ance Bond, U.S.A., Form 25; and 
(E) Payment Bond, U.S.A., Form 
25A. The three chapters primarily 
concern bonds on private work. The 
Surety Association of America, 60 
John St., New York 38, N. Y. No 


charge for single copy. 


RESEARCH RELATIONS between En- 

gineering Educational Institutions 
and Industrial Organizations, book- 
let 323 in the Small Business 
Administration’s Management Series, 
cites the increase in amounts spent 
on research (from less than $500 
millions in 1940 to $10 billions in 
1958) as evidence of the need of 
closer liaison between academic and 
commercial groups in this field. The 
report is by specialists in the En- 
gineering Research Council of the 
American Society for Engineering 
Education. 20 cents a copy. Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 


Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


Informative reports, pamphlets, 
circulars, etc., which may be of 
interest to you, Please write di- 
rectly to the publisher for them. 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MAN- 
AGEMENT does not have copies 
available, 


To expedite receiving booklets 
described below in this column, 
address all inquiries concerning 
Efficiency Tips to CREDIT AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, 229 
Park Av. So., New York 3, N. Y. 


EFFICIENCY TIPS 


800—“Modern Mailing through 
Mechanization”’ is title of brochure 
which describes mechanized mail- 
processing with Bell & Howell 
Phillipsburg Inserter. 

7 


801—“Summary Description of 
Honeywell 800” 12-page brochure 
of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co., Datamatic Div., tells how medi- 
um-scale computer system is applied 
to business and scientific uses. 

v 
802—“Commercial Translator”, In- 
ternational Business Machine Corp.’s 
new method of writing business pro- 
cedures in English for computer use, 
is described in brochure 520-1127. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


MANAGEMENT'S ROLE IN ELECTRONIC 
Data Processinc—No. 92 in “Stu- 
dies in Business Policy.” 66 pages. 
National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., 460 Park Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. 


e The detailed report, based on the 
experiences of 114 companies of all 
types and sizes, considers problems 
experienced and how management 
has dealt with them. Major chapter 
headings reflect report’s design: to 
assist principal executives of. com- 
panies as a basis for future action. 


Treated separately are: Determin- 
ation of Basic Need; Organizing for 


Study and Planning; Evaluating 
Proposed Programs; Approval of 
Equipment Contracts; Measuring 


Results. Case study briefs, charts, 
and reasons given for failure as well 
as for successful programs, empha- 
size objective approach. 


ATTENTION: Owners, Bankers, Lawyers, Accountants and Brokers 


OLD OPERATING COMPANY OFFERS 
CASH FOR GOING BUSINESS 
$1,000,000 to $10,000,000 Available 


for purchase of one or more manufacturing concerns. Also we will 
consider a merger with one of our own companies. (Brokers or find- 
ers will be protected on a basis up to 5% depending on the size and 


advantageousness of the acquisition). 


Current earnings not too important if company has proven product 
and is long established. Our financial resources and twenty-six year 
operating, sales and rehabilitating experience should enable us to 


expand the business and its profits. 


We would not care to disturb qualified personnel or present account- 


ing, legal or banking connections. 


A price range of $1,000,000 to $10,000,000 preferred but we will con- 
sider smaller deals. Our reliability, negotiating methods and financial 
responsibility are an open book. Confidential negotiations will be 
handled by top officers of our company. 


Address Walter W. Weismann, Chairman or any other executive officer. 


Aetna Industrial Corporation 


WNOUSTRia; 
565 Fifth Ave., N.Y.17 Tel. OXford 7-8989 
ORD OR ATIO 


Capital & Surplus $7,000,000 + Capital Available $10,000,000 
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Meet Me In St. Louis! It’s Go-Go 
Call to Credit Congress May 15-19 


By FRANK W. RIES 
Credit Manager 
The R. J. Brown Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Publicity Chairman 
64th Annual Credit Congress 


“Meet Me in St. Louie, Louie— 
Meet Me at the Convention” 


N the lines of that famous song 
title, change the word “fair” to 
“convention”, and you have a 

readymade slogan for every member 
of the National Association of Credit 
Management: Let’s all meet in St. 
Louis for the 64th Annual Credit 
Congress May 15th to 19th, 1960. 

In 1904, the attention of the nation 
was focused on St. Louis and its 
great Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 
the precursor of the glittering 
“World Fairs” of today. So, too, na- 
tional attention will be drawn to next 
May’s Credit Congress by the array 
of speakers of nationwide note. 


Celebrating the growth of St. Louis 
and the Middlewest, the Exposition 


Patt i kd 


presented a panorama of world pros- 
perity and plenty in that era. In the 
present day of prosperity and plenty 
there is a great need for exchange 
of ideas on credit in all its aspects, 
and our Convention presents an un- 
paralleled medium for disseminating 
these ideas. The groundwork has been 
laid for the plenary sessions, the In- 
dustry Group’s meetings, the credit 
women’s activities, and the entertain- 
ment. 


As St. Louis prospered from the 
great success of the Exposition, so 
will all the delegates benefit from 
their attendance at the Credit Con- 
gress. 

The convention is ideally set in 
downtown St. Louis. The Sheraton- 
Jefferson and the Statler-Hilton, co- 
headquarters hotels, are only three 
blocks apart, and with other large 
hotels within a radius of only five 
blocks ample accommodations are as- 
sured all. 


When the delegates assemble in St. 


Louis they will find themselves at the 
traditional “Gateway to the West,” 
with colorful background unexcelled 
by any other city in the Midwest. 

Today’s St. Louis, which is Mis. 
souri’s largest city and the nation’s 
eighth largest, takes pride in_ its 
variegated histury, which weaves 
together the Indian lore of early 
America with the exploits of intrepid 
missionary explorers and the vision 
of Colonial fur traders. 

In 1700, an original attempt to set- 
tle on the site of St. Louis was made 
by the Jesuit Mission of St. Francis 
Xavier. In 1763, Pierre Laclede Li- 
quest, junior partner in the New 
Orleans firm of Maxent, Laclede & 
Co., which had been granted ex- 
clusive rights to the Indian trade in 
the Missouri Valley and all the coun- 
try west of the Mississippi, estab- 
lished the first permanent settlement. 
Then came the historic expedition of 
Lewis & Clark, the river boat traffic, 
the influx of immigrants from Eu- 


CO-HEADQUARTERS HOTELS: Sheraton-Jefferson (left) and Statler-Hilton 
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“Gateway to the West.” 

Just as St. Louis, pioneering as a 
fur trading post hacked out of the 
wilderness, became the gateway to 
settlement of the West, today it is the 
“Crossroads of the Nation.” 

In the county, city and East Side— 
Metropolitan St. Louis—the popula- 
tion totals almost two millions. St. 
Louis is the No. 2 motor carrier cen- 
ter of the continent. More than 5,000 
trucks operated by some 300 common 
carriers roll into and out of St. Louis 
daily. With its Union Station and 42 
tracks, part of the largest unified 
terminal in the U. S., St. Louis ranks 
second in the United States as a rail 
center. It is served by three trans- 
continental highways and two im- 
portant north-south routes, by 22 
bus lines and by nine airlines. The 
metropolis on the Mississippi is truly 
a hub. 

St. Louis and St. Louis County are 
legally two separate entities, but by 
culture and economy they are one. 
The county covers 497 square miles, 
from the Missouri river on the north 
to the Meramec river on the south. 
In this fast-growing outlying area 
are 96 municipalities and 650,000 
residents. 

Generally, the city proper rises 
gently from the river front, above 
high water levels. To the west and 
south in St. Louis county are rolling 
hills, a sample of the neighboring 
and famous Ozarks. 

City and county boast a wealth of 
metropolitan foci of interest—busi- 
hess and civic activities, canyons of 
trade, boulevards of elegance, cul- 
lure, entertainment centers, industrial 
might, and history under three flags. 

In the middle of the city, near its 
tiver-front birthplace, is “Down- 


















































































































rope. Truly St. Louis has been the 


town,” the main business and shop- 
ping section and the site of the Con- 
vention. Residential districts fan out 
to the north, west, and south, and 
into the county. Neighborhood shop- 
ping centers dot both county and 
city. Industry has spread from the 
river front into several outlying lo- 
cations. 

While heavily populated by those 
of German descent and with settle- 
ments of many nationalities, St. 
Louisans generally speak the lan- 
guage of the Midwest. Through the 
influence of the world famous Shaw’s 
Garden and the Jewel Box in Forest 
Park, they have become versatile cul- 
tivators of the flower bed and back- 
yard garden. 

Spring and autumn temperatures 
average 56.9 degrees; summer 77.1 
and winter 33.6. Winters are short, 
leaving nine months of “outdoor” 
weather. 


Medical Center 


St. Louis is one of the world’s 
great medical centers. Two of its 
medical schools, at St. Louis Uni- 
versity and Washington University, 
are ranked among the best. 

St. Louis University, founded in 
1818, was the first university west of 
the Mississippi; it is the second-old- 
est Catholic university in the United 
States. An institution of more than 
10,000 students, St. Louis University 
is comprised of 18 separate schools 
and colleges. 

It was the first university in the 
world to have a department of geo- 
physics (1925), and the first uni- 
versity to operate a radio station 
(1921). This radio station, WEW, 
was the second station licensed in the 
nation. It is the exclusive repository 
outside Rome for the microfilmed 
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record of the entire manuscript col- 
lection of the famed Vatican Library. 

Washington University, incorpor- 
ated as a seminary in 1853, has 
grown to international fame, and in 
recent years has become noted for 
its contributions to research in 
atomic energy. 

Under the leadership of its past 
chancellor, Dr. Arthur Holly Comp- 
ton, the Nobel-prize-winning physi- 
cist who was a key leader among 
the atomic scientists, the University 
gained acceptance as the “M. I. T. 
of the Midwest.” 

The University College of Wash- 
ington University provides a com- 
plete curriculum of credit manage- 
ment studies. All required courses 
for the Associate and Fellow Awards 
of NACM’s educational system are 
available. In addition, the University 
offers a four-year evening program 
leading to a certificate in Credit 
Management. For the last six years 
the St. Louis Chapter of the National 
Institute of Credit has led the na- 
tion in enrollment. 

St. Louis is the hume of the Na- 
tional Baseball League’s Cardinals, 
the champion Hawks of professional 
basketball, the national champions in 
soccer. 

Famous are its Zoo and daily ani- 
mal shows, its Veiled Prophet and 
parade, river boats, parks, pools. 

It is an ideal Convention City. 

In close proximity to Convention 
Headquarters are many and diversi- 
fied shopping and fashion centers. 
Theatres, nightclubs and restaurants 
present excellent entertainment. 

The St. Louis Convention will give 
its visitor-guest-delegate all he asks 
for: new ideas for more effective 
operation, fine accommodations, the 
best of divertissement. 





NACM Names Public Relations Director, 
Collection and Adjustment Bureau Head 


PPOINTMENT of Kenneth 

Henry as director of public re- 
lations of the National Association of 
Credit Manage- 
ment is an- 
nounced by Ed- 
win B. Moran, 
executive vice 
president. 

Associated 
with Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., the 
last 12 years, Mr. 
Henry became 
executive methods editor of Dun’s 
Review and Modern Industry in Jan- 
uary 1957. 

As senior editor making a bi- 
monthly survey of 175 industrial 
company presidents, he reported top 
management solutions of its prob- 
lems and its analyses of various as- 
pects of the economy, current and 
future. Recent topics included labor, 
compensation and motivation, con- 
formity vs. individualism in business, 
corporate size, retirement. The latest 
of his top management interviews, 
with George Romney, head of Amer- 
ican Motors, appeared in the July 
issue of Dun’s Review. 


KENNETH HENRY 


Headed Publicity Activities 


Earlier Mr. Henry was a public 
relations writer for Dun & Bradstreet 
and had charge of all headquarters 
publicity activities, wrote special arti- 
cles for trade magazines and assisted 
executives in research and prepara- 
tion of addresses. He also handled 
national bookings of the agency’s 
two business films, and did sales 
analyses and research and experi- 
mental automation application of 
credit report data. 

Mr. Henry is a graduate of the 
New School for Social Research, 
New York City, and attended Har- 
vard for three years, with honors, 
before World War II. In 1953 he 
won a writing fellowship at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire and he 
has had several short stories pub- 
lished. 

Mr. Henry is 39, a native of 
Massachusetts. On September 22 he 
married Miss Eileen Marguerite 
Schrader. They live in Manhattan. 


TANLEY E. LYTLE has been 

named Director—Collection and 
Adjustment Bureau Department, Na- 
tional Associa- 
tion of Credit 
Management. His 
initial responsi- 
bilities, said Ed- 
win B. Moran, 
executive vice 
president, will 
focus on stand- 
ardization of 
collections and 
adjustments, with emphasis on sys- 
tems and methods controls and im- 
proved efficiency. 

Mr. Lytle has had broad experi- 
ence in developing new and perfect- 
ing old procedures for effective 
operation. 

With United Merchants and Manu- 
facturers, Inc., New York City, the 
last four years, he supervised an 
office staff of 28, maintaining inven- 
tory records, expediting customer 
shipments and providing data for 
seasonal planning and forecasts. 

He was associated previously with 
Lyon Furniture Mercantile Agency 
and with Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., in 
the collection and claims division. 
At D. & B. he advanced from col- 
lection correspondent to service man- 
ager in the New York office, and 
transferred to Chicago in like capac- 
ity. He was responsible for installa- 
tion and control of improved systems 
and methods, engaging and training 
personnel, and managing collection 
services. At Lyon Furniture Mer- 
cantile Agency his duties were 
similar. 

Mr. Lytle is a graduate of Pace 
College, where he specialized in ac- 
counting and commercial law. He 
played center on the basketball five 
and for four years was goalie on 
the soccer team. 

He is 37 years old, and lives in 
Deer Park, Long Island, New York, 
with his wife Anne and their two 
daughters, Leona, 13, and Joan, 6. 


Rape SRE 


S. E. LYTLE 


A pedestrian is a man 
whose wife gets to the 
garage first—Indiana Agent 
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For the Book! 


E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Gentlemen: 


In 1913, following the death 
of my father ..., who was do- 
ing business as the... , you ac- 
cepted a compromise settlement 
of $33.12 on a bill of $234.50 
for dynamite furnished in 1912. 

I am enclosing my personal 
check for $201.38 for the dif- 
ference. 

Very truly yours 


“One of the rarest and most stimu- 
lating experiences during my 35 years in 
credit work’’, A. W. Hill, general credit 
manager of duPont, replied. “* . .. an 
outstanding example of good old-fash- 
ioned integrity.”’ 


Holmes and Moran Speakers at 
Secretary Managers Luncheon 


Money tightness, the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s problem of having to re- 
sort to short-term bond issues, and 
pre-analysis of socalled marginal ac- 
counts were among subjects discussed 
by William L. Holmes, president of 
the National Association of Credit 
Management, and Edwin B. Moran, 
executive vice president, at a lunch- 
eon meeting in Salt Lake City. 

The luncheon was sponsored by 
the Intermountain Association of 
Credit Management on the occasion 
of a conference of the secretary- 
managers of Western Division af- 
filiated organizations. 

“The Government has a terrific 
problem to deal with, as manifested 
ky its going more and more to 
short-term bond issues to keep 
money turning over’, said Mr. 
Holmes, general credit manager and 
assistant treasurer of Schlumberger 
Well Surveying Corporation, Hous- 
ton. 

The increasing tightness of money, 
he declared, has some wondering 
“where the economy is going”. 

Emphasizing the selling responsi- 
bilities of today’s credit manager to 
help increase the profitable sales 
volume of his company, Mr. Moran 
suggested that pre-analysis of each 
potential customer can develop ways 
to extend a line of credit. 

Predicting that expansion of in- 
dustrial activity may set new high 
totals for the fourth quarter, Mr. 
Moran pointed to the economy’s con- 
tinued growth in productive power, 
the increasing population and con- 
stantly rising standard of living. 
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Robert Morris Associates Pick 
Boettcher, Crowther, Edens 


Arthur F. Boettcher is the new 
president of Robert Morris Asso- 
ciates. The senior vice president and 

director of The 

Boatmen’s Na- 

tional Bank of 

St. Louis took 

office at the 45th 

annual Fall Con- 
’ ference in Chi- 


cago. 

Moving up to 
first vice presi- 
dent of the bank 





A. F. BOETTCHER 





G. K. CROWTHER 


credit executives’ national organiza- 
tion is G. Kenneth Crowther, vice 
president of Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 

William M. Edens, second vice 
president of Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago, is the new second vice presi- 
dent of the Associates. 

Elected directors at the annual 
meeting and now installed in office 
are: Harold F. Still, vice president 
and assistant to the president, Cen- 
tral-Penn National Bank of Philadel- 
phia; Nat S. Rogers, president, 
Deposit Guaranty Bank & Trust 
Company, Jackson, Miss.; Douglas S. 
Clarke, vice president, Central Na- 
tional Bank of Cleveland; and Rich- 
ard C. MacDonald, vice president, 
Seattle-First National Bank. 

Mr. Boettcher has served on nu- 
merous committees of the St. Louis 
Association of Credit Management. 
Mr. Crowther is a member of the 
New York Credit & Financial Man- 
agement Association and The Credit 
Research Foundation of the National 
Association of Credit Management. 
Mr. Edens, NACM director, is a past 
president (1956-1957) of the Chi- 
cago-Midwest association. Mr. Clarke 
in September 1958 received the 
NACM Certificate of Merit for out- 
standing service to the credit pro- 
fession. He was 1956-57 president 
of the Cleveland Association of 
Credit Management. 





Many Honors to Lochner on Retirement; 


Plemens New Secretary of Baltimore Unit 


HEN George J. Lochner re- 
tired this fall after 53 years 
of service to the Baltimore Associ- 


ation of Credit 
Management he 
bore with him 
treasured testi- 


monials from state 
and city govern- 
ments, a Certificate 
of Merit from the 
National Associa- 
tion of Credit a. 
Management, aq  ©-4- LOCHNER 
scroll and a life membership in the 
Baltimore association. 

Governor Theodore R. McKeldin, 
in a Certificate of Appreciation, 
called attention to Mr. Lochner’s 
“outstanding contribution to the 
stability and advancement of busi- 
ness and industry in Maryland.” 
Mayor Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., in 
a Certificate and Award of Merit, 
proclaimed him an “Honored and 
Outstanding Citizen of Baltimore.” 

Mr. Lochner, native of Baltimore, 
began in 1905 as office boy for Ber- 
nard Cline, attorney, and the follow- 
ing year became office boy and file 
clerk of the credit association under 
Capt. Samuel D. Buck, secretary. 
After Army service he returned to 
the association in 1919. He was 
named assistant secretary in charge 
of collections and estates in 1920 
and became secretary Feb. 1, 1941. 

Mr. Lochner served on the Secre- 
tarial Council of National for six 
years, including a period as chair- 
man. 

Married in 1924, he has four 
children and five grandchildren. 
He is a member of the Grand 
Jurors Association. 


Northwest Credit Women Are 
Addressed by Dr. E. F. Adams 


Dr. Edwin F. Adams, University 
of Washington, addressed members 
of credit women’s groups from Ta- 
coma, Seattle, Portland, Spokane, 
and Vancouver, B. C., at a two-day 
northwest conference, with the Ta- 
coma unit as host. 

Mrs. F. E. Burnett, of F. S. Har- 
mon Manufacturing Company, pres- 
ident, presided at Saturday’s lunch- 
eon and panel forum. 
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STEVEN PLEMENS has been 

© elected secretary-manager of 

the Baltimore Association of Credit 

Management, suc- 

ceeding George J. 
Lochner, retired. 

Mr. Plemens 
joined the _ staff 
December 1, 1958, 
as manager of the 
collection depart- 
ment, following ex- 
tended experience 
in the field of 
credit, in various capacities from re- 
porting to sales and service with 
Dun & Bradstreet, 1946 to 1958. 

Earlier he had been commercially 
engaged for a short period in Den- 
ver and was also associated with the 
Gates Rubber Company there. 

Mr. Plemens served in the Army 
in World War II. In the Reserve he 
holds the rank of captain in the 12th 
Infantry, 79th Division. 

Graduate accountant, -Mr. Plem- 
ens has an associate business admin- 
istration diploma from Baltimore 
College of Commerce. 

Mr. Plemens married Miss Cath- 
erine M. Heller. They reside with 
their son in a Baltimore suburb. 


P. S. PLEMENS 


New Building Manufacturers’ 
Group Will Meet in Chicago 


The National Construction and 
Building Material Manufacturers 
Credit Group has been organized 
within the operation of NACM’s New 
York Credit Interchange Bureau. The 
Group provides its members with 
daily, weekly and monthly credit 
reporting services for the entire in- 
dustry. 

Retained percentages. will be 
among the subjects for discussion at 
the Group’s first meeting Nov. 17 
at the Hotel Morrison in Chicago. 
Attendance is open to all qualifying 
prospective members. 


Always vote for a princi- 
ple, though you vote alone, 
and you may cherish the 
sweet reflection that your 
vote is never lost. 

—John Quincy Adams 


FCIB-British Credit Conference 
Brings Requests to Expand Project 


UCCESS of the International 
Credit Conference in London, 
co-sponsored by the Foreign Credit 
Interchange Bureau, National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Management, has 
brought requests to make the two- 
day get-together an annual event 
and extend the project to more Free 
World centers. The other sponsors 
were the American Chamber of Com- 
merce in London, British-American 
Chamber of Commerce, Dollar Ex- 
ports Council, Federation of British 
Industries, and the Institute of 
Credit Management. The 300 attend- 
ing the sessions included a delega- 
tion of 35 executives flown from 
New York by chartered plane. 
Among subjects analyzed in for- 
mal addresses and seminars were 
the European common market and 
the projected seven-nation free 
trade area association, trade with 
Russia and Communist China, ex- 
port credit and political risk insur- 
ance, capital goods financing, Latin- 
America. The conference closed with 
a FCIB round table session on for- 
eign credit, collection and exchange 
problems, chairmaned by Clifford 
R. Rohrberg, vice president, Morgan 


Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. 


Highlight Topics 

Developments brought out by 
British speakers were many. Ascrib- 
ing decline of Britain’s trade with 
Argentina largely to U. S. competi- 
tion through loans by the Export- 
Import Bank, joint loans by Britain, 
U.S. and Western Germany, with ex- 
ports divided, were proposed. 

Noted was the fact that more open 
account selling is done by British 
exporters than American. 

A large increase in British ma- 
chinery exports to Russia was pre- 
dicted. Purchase of light machinery 
from U.S.S.R. in addition to timber, 
grain and raw materials, is being 
considered, to build Russia’s sterling 
balances. 

J. B. Scott, sales director of 
Crompton Parkinson, Ltd., led the 
seminar on trade with Russia and 
Communist China. 

The European common market 
was the theme of the initial open 
forum the first afternoon. Introduc- 


ing the topic was the British author- 
ity, Sir Norman Kipping, director 
general of the Federation of British 
Industries. 

Heading the discussion of Brit- 
ain’s export credit insurance system 
were L. J. Menzies, secretary, Ex- 
port Credit Guarantee Department, 
Board of Trade, and his associate, 
R.A. Dickinson. 

While only 15 to 18 per cent of 
the United Kingdom’s exports are 
insured, it was explained that much 
of the business is on a cash or letter- 
of-credit basis. On consumer goods 
the policy is based on a layout of 
rates and conditions to cover the ex- 
porter’s entire turnover for one to 
three years. He pays premiums on 
individual items as he makes ship- 
ments. Insurance of capital goods, 
however, is written on specific risks. 

The ECGD guarantee of both the 
credit risk and the political and ex- 
change transfer risk makes it easier 
for the capital goods exporter to 
obtain financing from a British mer- 
chant bank or commercial bank 
(“joint stock bank’). However, it 
was added, ECGD’s guarantees are 
not effective until the purchaser has 
accepted the goods. 

Sylvester F. Majestic, assistant vice 


president, Chemical Corn Exchange 
Bank, New York, led off the discus- 
sion of export financing. 

The economic status of Latin 
America today was outlined by 
Stefan Jean Rundt, international 
business consultant, introducing the 
final seminar. The humanitarian side 
was emphasized by Carl Alfaro. 
president of International Brass and 
Copper Co., Inc. 


Felio Speaks at Dinner 


Earl N. Felio, NACM director, 
and Edwin Hartley Cameron, Mem- 
ber of Parliament, were guest speak- 
ers at the Monday dinner. Mr. Felio, 
treasurer of Colgate-Palmolive, is 
immediate past president of NACM’s 
Credit Research Foundation. Mr. 
Cameron, director, Credit Insurance 
Association Limited, is counsel for 
the Institute of Credit Management, 
whose members were dinner hosts. 

Sir Charles Hambro, director, Bank 
of England, officiated at the opening 
luncheon and introduced the speaker, 
Sir George Bolton, chairman, Bank 
of London and South America. 

Edwin Martin, minister of eco- 
nomic affairs, American Embassy in 
London, addressed the Tuesday 
luncheon, given by the Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau. Philip J. 
Gray, NACM secretary, is director 
of the association’s foreign depart- 
ment. Stewart Gillies is FCIB man- 
ager. 


Record Prosperity Well into Next Year, 


Moran Tells Great Lakes Conference 


HILE business has good reason 
to expect record prosperity 
reaching well into 1960, signs point 
to a new phase of the economy in 
which gains may slow down and 
competition speed up, with a height- 
ened challenge to credit manage- 
ment, Edwin B. Moran, executive 
vice president, National Association 
of Credit Management, told the 
fourth annual Great Lakes Credit 
Conference, in Grand Rapids. 
Addressing credit executives of 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana and Wis- 
consin at the opening day luncheon, 
Mr. Moran declared: 
“Not even higher interest rates are 
going to halt increased consumer 
spending and _ higher industrial 
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spending. Employment is at its high- 
est level of record, and retail sales, 
despite strikes, are running well 
ahead. We probably never have had 
it so good.” He predicted the largest 
farm machinery sales since 1951 and 
crop volume within 3 per cent of 
last year’s record production. 

William L. Holmes, assistant 
treasurer and general credit man- 
ager of Schlumberger Well Survey- 
ing Corporation, Houston, and presi- 
dent of the National Association, ex- 
tended greetings after words of 
welcome by Charles Bertsch, Jr., 
president NACM Western Michigan, 
Inc., and Norman D. Stoll, confer- 
ence chairman. 

Speakers at the afternoon program 








were Professor Paul D. Bagwell, di- 
rector of scholarships, Michigan 
State University, on “Communica- 
tions between Sales and Credit”; 
Edwin L. Covey, chief, Division of 
Bankruptcy, Administrative Office of 
the United States Courts, Washing- 
ton, on “Business Failure in an Ex- 
panding Capitalistic Economy”; and 
Rex Paxton, director of public re- 
lations, Sutherland Paper Company, 
Kalamazoo, whose address was cap- 
tioned “Now . . . We Sell or Sink”. 

Charles A. Smith, associate pro- 
fessor of English, Western Michigan 
University, spoke at the annual din- 
ner gathering on “Nothing Suc- 
ceeds Like Excess”. 


Session on Credit Problems 


Exploration of credit problems, 
conducted by Jack Crawford, train- 
ing director, Hardware Mutual In- 
surance Company, with audience 
participation, occupied delegates at 
the Friday forenoon session. Gary 
De Vries, executive secretary of the 
host association, presided. 

“The MAN in SalesMAN” was the 
subject of Dr. Kenneth McFarland, 
educational consultant, General 
Motors Corporation and American 
Trucking Association, at the closing 
luncheon. 

Miss Phyllis McAvoy, president, 
Grand Rapids Credit Women’s 
Group, presided at a breakfast for 
credit women and wives of delegates. 


Competition, Not Size, Held 
Basis for Judging a Merger 


Criticizing a corporate merger 
solely on the basis of size of com- 
panies has no legal basis, Prof. S. 
Chesterfield Oppenheim of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan law school told 
a meeting of the antitrust section of 
the American Bar Association. He 
pointed out that under the Clayton 
Act evaluation must be on an im- 
pact on competition. 

Judges and lawyers arguing and 
resolving antitrust cases should 
show “a sense of humor,” he said, 
“when Congress or the tribunals 
seem to err in goring the wrong ox.” 





Beware of little expenses; 

a small leak will sink a great 
ship. 

—Anonymous 











NACM Statement Backs Bill to Tighten 


Ban on Concealing Assets in Bankruptcy 








The statement herewith urging 
enactment of S. 1649 or H.R. 
5747, to prohibit concealment 
or transfer of assets by a bank- 
rupt himself, as well as by his 
agents, in contemplation of 
bankruptcy, was presented on 
behalf of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Management by 
John C. Fredell, counsel and di- 
rector of its Fraud Prevention 
Department. Mr. Fredell appear- 
ed before the Senate judiciary 
committee on September Ist. 


“The National Association of 
Credit Management is a membership 
corporation embracing more than 
35,000 manufacturers, wholesalers, 
bankers, insurance firms and _ ac- 
countants engaged in the extension 
of commercial credit. The Associa- 
tion was organized in 1896, and one 
of the principal reasons for its or- 
ganization was to urge the enactment 
of a Federal bankruptcy act. It has 
ever since taken an active interest in 
measures designed to strengthen the 
Bankruptcy Act and to improve its 
administration. The Association is 
a member of the National Bankruptcy 
Conference and takes an active part 
in its proceedings. 


The Association’s Position 


“In supporting H.R. 5747 and S. 
1649 the Association is mindful of 
the fact that the beneficial results of 
the Bankruptcy Act as they affect 
both debtors and creditors will be 
vitiated and eventually destroyed if 
the Act becomes a haven for the dis- 
honest and fraudulent debtor. The 
Bankruptcy Act was enacted to lift 
intolerable burdens from honest but 
unfortunate debtors, and at the same 
time provide for the equitable distri- 
bution of their assets. It must not be 
allowed to become a ‘refuge of sin- 
ners.’ 

“For the past 35 years the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Manage- 
ment has maintained a department 
concerned solely with the investiga- 
tion and prosecution of bankruptcy 
frauds and other commercial crimes. 
In that period it has referred to ap- 
propriate law enforcement agencies 
data which has resulted in more than 


3,000 indictments and nearly 1,800 
convictions. The Association believes 
that if the air of the market place is 
cleaner now than it was 35 years ago, 
some of the credit, at least, for this 
improvement is due to the Associa- 
tion’s unremitting fight against fraud 
in bankruptcy. 


Burden on Government 


“Concealment of assets is, of 
course, the most common type of 
bankruptcy fraud. In almost every 
case of wilful and fraudulent con- 
cealment, the bankrupt takes steps 
toward setting his assets beyond the 
reach of his creditors before bank- 
ruptcy proceedings have been insti- 
tuted. The act of concealment is one 
peculiarly within the knowledge of 
the bankrupt. Only he knows the na- 
ture of the assets he has secreted and 
only he knows what he has done with 
them. Thus the later decisions of a 
number of district courts to the effect 
that, in a prosecution for conceal- 
ment, assets must be proved to be in 
the possession of the bankrupt up to 
the appointment of a receiver or trus- 
tee, place an often impossible burden 
on the Government. 

“We believe that enactment of S. 
1649 or H.R. 5747, which would pro- 
hibit the concealment or transfer of 
assets by the bankrupt himself, as 
well as by his agents, in contempla- 
tion of bankruptcy, will be a de- 
terrent to fraud, and will greatly 
strengthen the efforts of the Govern- 
ment in prosecutions for this offense. 
For these reasons we respectfully 
urge the approval of this legislation 
by this Committee.” 


Tight Credit Could Hit Many 
Small Businesses, Says Silbert 


Unless the Federal Reserve in- 
sists that credit grantors allocate 
a set portion of their available funds 
for small business loans, a wave of 
failures could follow the tightening 
of credit, Theodore H. Silbert, presi- 
dent of Standard Financial Corpora- 
tion, told the Association of Com- 
mercial Finance Companies, meeting 


in New York. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS IMPORTANT TO CREDIT 


———_$_—$—_— 


Toronto, OnT., CANADA 

November 23-24 

NACM Credit Management Work- 
shop 


£ 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 

January 21-23, 1960 

Sixth Annual California Credit Man- 
agement Workshop 


¢ 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

January 29 and 30, 1960 

Second Annual Credit and Financial 
Management Seminar in coopera- 
tion with the University of Minne- 
sota 


¢ 


Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 

February 18-19, 1960 

NACM Credit Management Work- 
shop 


¢ 


Daas, TEXAS 

April 20-22, 1960 

Annual Conference of the Southwest 
Petroleum Credit Association 


¢ 


St. Louis, Missouri 
May 15-19, 1960 
64th Annual Credit Congress 


PERSONNEL MART 


Credit Manager Available 


YOUNG ENERGETIC man—seasoned 
by 16 successful years as General 
Credit Manager, manufacturing and 
wholesale, national distribution, high 
multi sales—is interested in serving 
a company that recognizes Effort and 
Results. College graduate—Bus. Ad- 
min. Acctg. at CPA level with strong 
diversified Financial experience. Fel- 
low Award, National Institute of 
Credit. Will accept position as Asst. 
Relocate from Delaware Valley area. 


Write CFM Box #479. 


Executive Available 


CrepIT — SysTEMS — OFFICE Man. 
AGER—Industrial background. Credit 
responsibility for $40 million vol- 
ume; Export included. Initially 
agency trained. Age 35; college de- 
sree. CFM Box #480. 


St. PauL, MINNESOTA 
September 16-17, 1960 


North Central Credit Conference in- 
cluding Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Manitoba 


¢ 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 

October 17-19, 1960 

Annual meeting of the Secretary- 
Managers of the local associations 
of the Western Division. 


¢ 


SAN DiEco, CALIFORNIA 
October 20-21, 1960 


Pacific Southwest Credit Conference. 
including California, Arizona, 


Utah, Colorado, Nevada 
& 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
October 20-22, 1960 


NACM Eastern Division Credit Con- 


ference 


George J. Schatz Dies; Headed 
New York Credit Association 


George J. Schatz, 66, former vice 
president of Commercial Factors 
Corporation, New York, died at his 
home in Mineola, L.I., after a long 
illness. 

Mr. Schatz was a former president 
of the New York Credit and Finan- 
cial Management Association and a 
past director of the Downtown Tex- 
tile Group. 

He had been for 48 years with 
Commercial Factors, subsidiary of 
Commercial Investment Trust Cor- 
poration, and was senior contact 
officer when he retired January Ist. 

Mr. Schatz is survived by his wife 
Louise; his mother, Mrs. C. C. 
Schatz; a daughter, Mrs. James H. 
Alley, and a sister, Frederica. 


If you confer a benefit, 
never remember it; if you 
receive one, never forget it. 


—K.V.P. Philosopher 


aaa — 
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Leon H. Stacy Dies; Became 
NACM Director at Dallas 


Death of Leon H. Stacy, office and 
credit manager of the Grinnell Com- 
pany of the Pacific, Los Angeles, re- 
moved a director 
of the National As- 
sociation of Credit 
Management, elect- 
ed in May at the 
63rd annual con- 
vention, at Dallas. 

Graduate of La- 
Salle Extension 
University, Mr. ai 
Stacy also held the L. H. STACY 
Executive Award of NACM’s Gradu- 
ate School of Credit and Financial 
Management (Stanford). He was 
active in the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Mr. Stacy, member of NACM 35 
years, served the Credit Managers 
Association of Southern California 
as councillor, president, vice presi- 
dent, treasurer and director. 

He is survived by his wife Jay, and 
a daughter and son. 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 


THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND 
JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39 United States 
Code, Section 233) SHOWING THE 
OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT 
AND CIRCULATION OF 


CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


ne wae monthly at 3rd and Hunting Park Ave., 
~— 40, Pa. for November, 1959. 

The names and addresses of the publisher, 
line. managing editor, and business manager 
are: Publisher, National Association of Credit 
Management, 229 Park Av. So., New York 3, 
N.Y.; Editor, Ernest A. Rovelstad, 229 Park 
Av. So., New York 3, N. Managing editor, 
None; Business poenger, Eawi in B. Moran, 229 
Park Av. So., New York, 

2. The owner is: National Association of 
Credit Management, 229 Park Av. So., New 
York 3, i. %.,; a non-stock corporation, with the 
following officers: Pres.—William L. Holmes, 
Schlumberger, Ws bana Surveying Corp., Houston, 
Texas; s—Ralph E. Brown, Marsh & Mc- 
Lennan, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.; Stephen F. 
Sayer, The First oor e Banking & Trust 
Co., Philadelphia, ra Lysle H. Koogle, Tri- 
angle Electric Suppl Inc., El Paso, Texas; 
Gilbert W. Sites, ty Co, Times-Mirror Co. 
Angeles, Calif.; Edwin B. 
N. Y., Exec. V.P. and Mgr.; and S 
St. Louis, Mo.; Controller—W. J. ” McDonald, 
New York, N. Y.; Secty.—P. J. Gray, New 
York, N. Y.; Asst. Secty.—R. L. Roper, New 
York, N.Y.; Asst. Treas.—Rose Woodruff, 
~— "York, N. Y. 

The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
alee security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
men or other securities are: None. 

Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where 
the “stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, he name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; 
also the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock: 
holders and security holders who do not apd 
upon the books of the company as trustees, 
stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner. 


By Ernest A. Rovelstad, Editor 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th 
day of ee, 1959. 
(SEAL 


GERTRUDE J. JUDGE 
(My commission expires March 30, 1960) 


aa New York, 
. J. Haider, 















ore than 50 credit and financial 
M executives from 21 cities at- 
tended the Cincinnati Credit Manage- 
ment Workshop which launched a 
program of six Workshops to be 
sponsored by the Credit Research 
Foundation, under the direction of 
William P. Layton, managing direc- 
tor. 

The attendance was a tribute to 
the hustle of the local committee of 
the Cincinnati Association of Credit 
Management headed by Irwin Stum- 
borg, assistant treasurer, Baldwin 
Piano Co., past president of NACM, 
the Foundation’s vice-president in 
charge of promotion and develop- 
ment. F. M. Hulbert, manager, credit 
division, Procter & Gamble Distribu- 
ting Co., past vice-president of 
NACM’s Central Division, served as 
vice-chairman of the membership 
committee. C. William Bowman of 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Sales 
Co., president of the Cincinnati Asso- 
ciation, and B. L. Hunt, its secretary- 
manager, also contributed to the 
Workshop’s success. 



























The workshop registrants included 
the following: 































Vern S. Ames, Kimberly-Clark Corp., Founda- 
tion vice president—professional development and 
education; H. Anderson, Graybar Electric Co.; 
4, 0. “ah sad Southwestern Ohio Steel, oe 
6. C. Barnum, Tafel Electric & Supply Co.; B. 5. 
Beckman, Haynes Milling Co.; - J. Beyersdorfer, 
The Drackett Products Co.; C. Bowman, Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Sales a R. C. Burton, 
United States Shoe Corp.; E. Cummings, Mead 
ee: H.L. Erickson, ‘ith Third Union Trust 
% M. Erskine, Brown-Forman Distillers Corp.; 
Fields, Caatral Rubber & Supply Co.; Jack 

: Rone V-M Cor 
E. E. Gazala, Geant Trust Co.; George Georgo- 
poulos, Armco Steel Corps R. O. Hafer, West 
Michigan Electric Co.; E. M. Haisley, The Whit- 
aker Paper Co.; J. H: Hallock, The Philip Carey 
Mfg. Co.; E. B. Helcher, Emery a c. J. 
Helferich: The Mosler Safe Co.; B. . Hunt, secty. 
mgr., Cincinnati Association: _ i Ireland, 
Gilman Paint & Varnish Co.; Ralph Johns, exec. 
mgr., Indiana Association; J. R. Kerr, The Eagle 
Richer Co.; Fred Kiel, Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp.; Maureen E. Lynskey, Radio, TV & a ig 
ation ‘Supply; S. W. McEntee Hreinobtie:, te Cc. 
Mallett, The’ Federal Glass Co. Div. of Federal 
feperboerd; P. H. Meyer, Anaconda Aluminum 


R. E. Nevil, Stark, Wetzel & Co.; C. M. Ny- 
from, The Procter & Gamble Distributing Co.; 
F. H.' Payne, Jr., The Standard Fruit nay Co.; 
Thayl Piltz, River Raisin Paper Co.:; M. Pro- 
lope, The Joseph & Feiss Co.; R. F. Nae The 
Pollak Steel Co.; Browning Roberts, Bass & Co.; 
G, J. Robisch, Hyde Park Clothes; W. Rowles, 
Anchor Hocking Glass Corp.; . Mel ‘Rowsey, The 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 
R. W. Schroeder, Armco ‘Drainage & ery 
Products; E. H. Smith, Dodge ot orp.; P. W. 
St. Clair, Graybar Electric Co.; [Irwin Stumborg, 
Baldwin i, Co.; Miss Margaret Taske, The 
Randall Co.; A. H. ey a American Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co.; D. Trimble, Sylvania 
Electric Products; R. B. Sook Union Carbide 
Corp, Midwestern Credit Office; Miss Calista 
Yan Horn, The Crystal Tissue Co.; J. B. Van 
loeren, National Distillers & Chemical Corp.; 
Herman Waaner, Farm Bureau Agricultural oo 
we: +d, R. one. Armee —_ Corp; ce ‘ 
¥% Link-Belt auc e Realistic 
Ce: J.'E. Zimmermann, United States Plywood 
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Dr. Woodrow Ww. 


Dr. 





Stickler, cmmnaties vice pres., 


Behind him: 


es 


wy) 


R. A. Love poems camera), 3 ; leader, 


Cincinnati Credit Management Workshop Launches New Season 


is director, evening and extension div., 


School, City College of New York 


J. K. Lewis (looking towed camera), vice pres., 


: P. E. George (center), asst. to pres., 








Central Trust Co., Cincinnati, 


Columbian Rope Co., 
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and Group 


Auburn, N.Y., with class — 














alnasdiie of Louisville, ‘dense at Siedibeard. 
Irwin Stumborg, Workshop chairman, past president NACM 
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H. H. WARD 


L. L. EGGETT E. E. BISBING 


Advances to Treasurer 
Of Indiana Manufacturer 


Howard H. Ward has been named 
treasurer, Ball Brothers Company, 
Inc., Muncie, Ind., to succeed George 
E. Myers, who retired after 37 years 
with the company. Mr. Ward went 
with the Ball company in 1954 from 
Olin Mathieson Corporation; later 
that year he was made acting con- 
troller and in 1955 he became con- 
troller. 

Mr. Myers, who also held the title 
of vice president, continues as chair- 
man of the finance committee, mem- 
ber of the board and executive 
committee, and a director of two 
Ball subsidiaries, Kent Plastics Cor- 
poration and Chardon Rubber Com- 
pany. 


Author and Teacher Is Now 
Treasurer and Controller 


Frank Z. Oles now is treasurer 
and controller, Penick & Ford, Ltd., 
New York City. Earlier he had been 
with Davison Chemical Div., W. R. 


Grace & Co., Baltimore, as assistant 


Executives in the News 


controller for more than 20 years. 
Mr. Oles is author of articles on 
financial planning and control. He 
was for more than ten years assist- 
ant professor of accounting, Mount 
St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, 
Md., and instructor in managerial 
accounting at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore. 


James F. Lillis Is Elected 
Burroughs Vice President 


James F. Lillis has been promoted 
to vice president and controller, Bur- 
roughs Corporation, Detroit. He went 
with Burroughs as assistant control- 
ler in 1949, was appointed controller 
two years later. Before going with 
the business equipment manufac- 
turer, he was with Price Waterhouse 
& Company, in the New York and 
Detroit offices, engaged primarily in 
design and installation of account- 
ing systems in manufacturing com- 
panies, utilities and government 
agencies. 

Mr. Lillis is a member, executive 
accounting committee, Office Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Institute; na- 
tional director and chairman of 
management planning committee, 
Controllers Institute of America. 


Indiana Utility Executive 
Serves Industry, Profession 


Charles W. Kroener, recently pro- 
moted to assistant treasurer, South- 
ern Indiana Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, Evansville, began with the 
company in 1932 as collector of 
misc. & mdse. accounts. He advanced 
progressively, becoming credit man- 
ager in 1947. Four years later he 
was placed in charge of Application- 
Credit-Collection and Cashier depart- 
ments. 

Association activity paralleled 
company advancement. Mr. Kroener 
is past president NACM Tri-State 
Area, Inc. (1951-54). He has served 
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in every office of the Utilities Group. 
including general chairman of the 
nationai group. In the National As- 
sociation of Credit Management he 
was a director from 1955-58. 


W ork-without-Pay Opened 
Door to His Life Career 


L. Leo Eggett, 44-year old credit 
manager of ZCMI Wholesale Di:. 
tributors, Salt Lake City, has been 
chosen president of Intermountain 
Association of Credit Men. On grad- 
uation from business college in 1933, 
he persuaded the manager of Zion’s 
Cooperative Mercantile Institution 
wholesale grocery division to let him 
work for experience until an open- 
ing developed. This came two months 
later, and in the 25 succeeding years 
he has advanced progressively from 
his first job as bookkeeping machine 
operator. 

In the association he has been 
chairman of several industry groups. 
In his company he has served as 
president of the Federal Credit 
Union. 


Fire Equipment Executive 
Takes Helm Third Time 


For unflagging loyalty mark the 
record of E. E. Bisbing, credit man- 
ager since 1920 of American La 
France, Elmira N.Y., current presi- 
dent of New York-Penn Credit Men’s 
Association; 39 years in the fire- 
fighting equipment field; 20 years of 
100 per cent attendance in Kiwanis: 
four decades of credit association 
membership at New York City, Utica 
and Elmira. In the Elmira association 
he previously served as president in 
1931-32, again in 1946-47. 

Following graduation from Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Com- 
merce (1920), Mr. Bisbing went 
with Foamite Firefoam Company. 
New York City. A series of mergers 
resulted in his present connection. 





A banker makes a decision 


a financial leader first, your banker is likewise a man of community affairs 


MPIRING a close one on Satur- 
day helps many a banker 
make wiser decisions on Monday. 
That’s because taking part in 
‘hings close to the community’s 
1eart is a sure way for a banker 
*o better know the people and 
their financial needs. 

In that way, a banker can have 
hoth the understanding and the 
insight to evaluate an individual’s 
inancial problem, counsel local 


businessmen, work wisely and 
profitably. 

In a nutshell, a banker has to 
be a civic doer as well as a finan- 
cial counsellor. By taking on com- 
munity responsibility and learn- 
ing what makes his neighbors 
tick, a banker makes his bank 
more useful every day. 

When all’s said and done, it’s 
usefulness that makes commer- 
cial banking so important to the 


nation’s economy and the Ameri- 
can way of life. 
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Announcing— 


NEW—REVISED 
1960 EDITION 


CREDIT MANUAL 


of 


AMONG NEW LAWS DETAILED 


ONLY in the 1960 CREDIT MANUAL will you find in one volume 
the many changes in Federal and State laws enacted in 1959... 
Vital to credit operation in Bankruptcy matters are the several 
amendments to the Federal Chandler Act . . . Many new laws and 
substantial changes in existing laws resulted from sessions of the 
legislatures of 47 states including Alaska and Hawaii . . . Sales 
and Use Taxes were adopted or increased in six states .. . Arkansas 
and Texas adopted the Uniform Trust Receipts Act, and stricter 
statutory control of Retail Instalment Contracts was voted in seven 
states . . . Amendments on Assignment of Accounts Receivable were 
voted in four states . . . Two enacted new Factors’ Lien statutes; 
four amended theirs . . . The trend toward increasing the amount 
of property or wages Exempt from Execution was reflected by 
changes in seven states . . . Bad Check laws were amended in four 
. . « Details of these and many more enactments will be in the 


1960 CREDIT MANUAL. 


SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER 
Special pre-publication price to N.A.C.M. mem- 
bers is $9.60 (a saving of $2.40). 


FREE—valuable booklet-—NO CHARGE 


“WHAT TO LOOK FOR in 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS” 
to you if you send your check with this pre- 
salihaetlien order. 


COMMERCIAL LAWS 


INVALUABLE AID TO ALL CREDIT MANAGERS 


Frequently referred to as the CREDIT MANAGER'S 
BIBLE—a practical, up-to-date guide to Credit and Sales 
Management every day problems and legal aspects of 
the credit function, presenting the gist of laws and 
regulations, Federal and State, which affect Sales and 


Credit. 
ACCURATE AND CONDENSED REFERENCE BOOK 


to effectively meet your needs in the uncertain and com- 
petitive months ahead, providing answers to your legal 
problems in clear, concise layman's language, answering 


your legal questions from receipt of order to collection 
of the account. 


CAN SAVE YOU THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


in handling the vital sales and credit peeae that arise 
regularly and daily in your credit sales and collections. 


- ORDER FORM 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MANAGEMENT 
229 PARK AVENUE SO. 
NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 


Please enter this reservation order for | copy 
1960 CREDIT MANUAL OF COMMERCIAL LAWS 
at the Special pre-publication price of $9.60 to members 


NAME 





COMPANY ___ 





STREET 





CITY 





